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The Editor’s Preface 


Prophetic utterance has, it seems, 
always been tested in part not by its 
faithfulness but by the degree to which 
the dire predictions come true. The 
quality of caricature about Jonah is 
certainly traceable to this fact. When 
the people and the civic leaders of 
Nineveh do repent, the prophet feels that 
God has let him down and he sees him- 
self made a laughing-stock of the city. 
Thus are the criteria of prophecy twisted 
and the pragmatic test of its truth is 
subverted. 

During the past several decades we 
have seen evidence of a rather extensive 
prophetic literature about higher educa- 
tion. The problems it has had main- 
taining excellence in a democratic 
society, threatened as it is by being made 
universal, by being turned to utilitarian 
ends, and by being made subject to com- 
mercial interests, have been commented 
upon often. The failures of education 
have been laid to the lack of student 
motivation, to the inadequate prepara- 
tion of secondary schools, to the 
fragmentation of the fields of study, to 
failures in the support of education, and 
to the state of modern civilization. 
Today it seems that more of the blame 
is being assigned to the colleges them- 
selves — to the moribund levels of 
college teaching, to the dull monotony 
of standard courses, to irrelevant 
examinations and inane piling up of 
credits, to disproportionate attention to 
social life and athletics — all of it 
adding up to a general situation which 
sours many students and teachers alike 


on the intellectual life. And the rich, 
vitriolic criticism can go on to point out 
that professors have not overcome the 
harm they do through personal ex- 
ample. Their methods of teaching are 
continued from the eighteenth or earlier 
centuries at the same time that the 
search for power and prestige and pre- 
ferment on the academic ladder reflects 
Madison Avenue at its worst. 
Stringfellow Barr’s documentary 
novel, Strictly Academic, and The 
Academic Market Place by Caplow 
and McGee portray the situation in 
higher education in these terms. Most 
strident and devastating of all are the 
portrayals of the departmental struggles 
for power and the ways in which the 
prestige of individual professors are 
believed to be enhanced. The role of 
philanthropic foundations and the high 
order assigned to a research grant 
suggest the basis on which solutions of 
academic problems are sought. Some- 
thing fundamentally different from the 
lone scholar toiling at problems of 
truth in his attic or cellar is suggested 
by the team of field researchers whose 
data are finally fed into a coordinating 
brain someplace removed from the 
actual situation under inquiry. Most 
debilitating of all perhaps is the 
implication that at no point are aca- 
demic peoples’ lives determined by the 
basic values of the intellectual life. 
This is of course the fundamental 
problem, insofar as this prophecy is 
faithful: that intellectual values may 
not be determinative, that there is a 
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hollow ring for many in the traditional 
conception of the university as a com- 
munity of scholars in search of truth! 
If it is true that the motivations which 
move through colleges and universities 
are not basically those of the intel- 
lectual life and the search for truth; if 
the challenge at every point in the 
academic process is not the issue of 
what is true and right and best; if the 
determinative impulses are not the 
issues which have to do with the mind 
of man; then we are in danger of 
losing what is essential to the university 
in the midst of the most profuse provi- 
sions history has as yet offered higher 
learning. Then indeed the criterion of 
adequacy in a technical sense has been 
made supreme. The present challenge 
may well be that in the midst of the 
most we may lose what is best and most 
essential. 


Quite apparently, the prophetic voice 
is an unbalanced voice. This is not all 
of the truth and it is not the whole 


truth! But the prophetic voice is one 
that calls us back to essentials — in 
this case to what is genuinely charac- 
teristic of higher education and the role 
it must play in our social order. In 
Ordway Tead’s book, Climate of 
Learning, we are admonished to 
perceive right objectives and remain 
true to them; we are told that a 
college’s rightful duty is to see to it that 
maximum opportunity is provided for 
students to grow as individuals. In- 
sofar as such growth is understood as 
proper to the mind as well as to the 
whole person, education is recalled to 
its essentials. Mental growth and moral 
development: in these objectives much 
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of education’s raison d’étre resides. 
New knowledge must serve as a cutting 
edge of the total endeavor; yet it is to 
development in the minds and lives of 
persons that higher educational institu- 
tions are dedicated. 


This concern for the function of edu- 
cation in seeking what truly is best for 
human life has been frequently voiced 
in The Christian Scholar. The basic 
challenge to the Christian community 
in higher education is perhaps only 
in part implied in the claim that 
the dimension of religious affirmation 
must be present, or that the com- 
munity must engage in the kind of 
Christian witness which is relevant to 
issues of the intellectual life. The great 
persistent challenge is that vulgarity 
may engulf contemporary human cul- 
ture, that we may revert from culture 
to barbarism, and that the life of the 
mind in institutions of higher education 
may be eclipsed by the over-riding 
demands of expediency and technical 
adequacy. The question the Church 
faces in relation to the college and 
university education is whether we can 
care enough about human culture to 
keep alive the achievement of civiliza- 
tion. If this embodies man’s search for 
his true measure, for the distinctly 
human, despite the ambiguities of the 
Fall, then truth and faith in human 
existence become the central aspects 
of man’s life. We face the need today 
to develop the kind of a philosophy of 
higher education which is cognizant of 
the demands of human culture. More 
than this, we need the institutions which 
practice it! 





Communications 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I find your Preface in the December issue of the Christian Scholar 
interesting and stimulating. I wish to raise a question about one statement you 
make, a statement which I take it is increasingly representative of your own 
position. The statement that caught my eye particularly is: “The aim must not 
be to get religion into the scope of studies, but to achieve the academic integrity 
of the college and university.” I do not see that “achieving the academic integrity 
of the college and university” in any way contradicts the aim of getting “religion 
into the scope of studies.” As a matter of fact, I fail to see how the college and 
university can achieve academic integrity without giving adequate place to the 
study of religion. Nor is it clear to me how the college or university can “engage 
persons in the search for that form of life which is genuinely best for man. . .” 
without giving considerable attention to the study of religion and theology. 

I do not wish to appear so naive as to think that consideration of the ultimate 
issues of life should be limited to courses in religion and theology. Such consid- 
eration has a place in nearly all courses in the humanities and even many studies 
in the social and natural sciences. But I am convinced, and this is a conviction 
based on personal experience, that the consideration of ultimate issues in courses 
other than religion and theology will be enhanced by the presence of an academic 
unit whose chief concern is the study of religion and theology. Another and per- 
haps more palatable way of putting this is that if there are first-rate theologians 
on the campus, scholars in other areas will turn to them in conversation and for 
assistance in dealing with ultimate issues of life. Perhaps such theologians should 
be general university professors such as Tillich at Harvard. However, I do not 
see this as an immediately realistic possibility in most other universities and 
especially in the state schools. 

Possibly I have missed your point but I have the feeling that you have 
tended to overstate the case. I realize that one can be so much bent upon getting 
religion into the curriculum that he neglects the importance of theological per- 
spectives in other disciplines. The study of religion is not necessarily going to 
make the student a more religious person and unless it is handled properly it will 
not necessarily result in an encounter in depth with the ultimate issues of life. 
However, handled properly, I believe that it can contribute substantially to the 
engaging of persons “in the search for that form of life which is genuinely best 
for man.” 

ROBERT MICHAELSEN 
School of Religion 
State University of lowa 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


Your September issue with its excellent discussions of religion and science 
has interested me very much, and I have read it with great care. Your Editor’s 
Preface puts the relationship in proper perspective in saying that the struggle 
between the two contains some dismal chapters for the Church and considerable 
embarrassment for the scientists. 

It is a possibility that we are living in a post-Christian age which finds 
the committed Christian in a minority in his society instead of being, as he was for 
more than fifteen hundred years previous, in the majority. Toynbee in his book 
on the historian’s approach to religion believes this to be true and traces the 
course by which the change came about. And C. S. Lewis in his pamphlet De 
Descriptione Temporum makes the results of this change very real. The question 
which bothers me as a witness to the truth of Christ’s gospel is whether, even if 
we believe this change has occurred, we should frankly and publicly explore its 


implications for the Church and science. What I want to ask you and your 
colleagues is whether such exploration of a revolutionary change which is not yet 


an accepted fact will be apt to dismay and discourage the very people we are trying 
to help. In one sense the realization of a change like this could be an immense 
challenge to the committed Christian because as a member of a minority he would 
have to press his claim for truth with greater strength and conviction. But for 
those who are already struggling against the growing secularization of our culture 
this realization might be too great an obstacle to their faith. 

Also it is a possibility that religion and science have begun to reverse the 
roles they played a few centuries ago when the struggle between them had been 
openly joined, the possibility that science is getting to the point where it can 
speak with authority from a position of power to a Church which is a minority 
voice in society. There are many signs that science remembers the arrogance of 
the Church and its claims to absolute authority, and because the wounds inflicted 
on the early scientists still sting today some modern scientists begin to claim for 
science the same kind of absolute authority. Again the question comes up 
whether, even if I believe this reversal of roles to be a growing actuality, I should 
explore its implications for the relation between science and religion frankly and 
openly. I want to ask you what you think would be the effect on the struggle 
between Christianity and science of such an exploration. It might well increase 
and inflame the feelings on both sides, but on the other hand it might give some 
of the more outspoken scientists pause for thought to realize that they appear to 
be beginning to commit the same errors they so bitterly accuse the Church of 
committing in the past. / 

ALBERT FOWLER 
Rosemont, Penn. 





Value Emphasis in College Teaching 


OrDWAY TEAD 


There is a popular slogan: “Be good and you'll be happy.” The drama of 
the Book of Job spelled out for all time the falsity of that view. In fact it 
pointed away from the search for happiness as a wise ultimate life purpose. And 
the ringing statement of Job, “though He may slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” 
has historically suggested a corrective focus. 

In a word, in any constructive discussion of the place of moral and spiritual 
values in education — and this is our purpose here — these have surely to be 
confronted in a mood of courage, confidence, positive zest, and a virility which 
accepts the need of struggle, sacrifice, and renunciation — all on the premise that 
education has its contribution to the end that we purpose to have life and have it 
more abundantly in a kingdom of growing righteousness where the good life can 
be realized. 

Our search in the affirming of values is not for some will o’ the wisp 
called happiness. Rather it is the purpose in such affirmation to look at the 
educational scene and consider what it can mean for the impassioned and purposive 
venture of courageous living. We are identifying life and effort as they are 
expended toward productivity and love in human relations, toward strivings for 
creativity in which the cost is not counted, toward outpourings of affection and 
sacrificial loyalty to what are regarded as life’s ultimates as more valuable than 
any one individual’s human life — as Job had the spiritual wisdom to articulate. 

We are not in value inculcation concerned with petty personal vices — unless 
they are tell-tale hints of deeper shortcomings. Rather our concern is with the 
basic convictions, motives to action, and attitudes of commitment with which each 
individual’s education is preoccupied. Our purpose is that each self come in his 
own terms to a personal way of life which is to be creative, loving, rational, 
community-minded, and esthetically sensitized. 

In the light of the amount of constructive discussion and the extent of sound 
practical efforts of application, of which the Kentucky Movement is the single 
best exemplar, I shall in this discussion neglect topics that may have been well 
thrashed over as this Movement has been recorded and evaluated.’ I shall rather 
center my attention at the college level especially since it is at this level that the 


Dr. Ordway Tead is Vice President of Harper & Brothers and is author of The Climate 
of Learning and other books. 


“The Public Schools, Religion, and Values,” Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky, June 1956. The volume, Value Emphasis in Education: The 
Experience of Kentucky, by Ellis F. Hartford has also been published. 
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teaching of teachers occurs. And this paper is evidence of my conviction that 
teachers and their training are at the heart of our problem. 

It seems pertinent therefore to take off from the interesting albeit somewhat 
negative findings of Professor Philip E. Jacob’s recent study, Changing Values in 
College,’ and consider whether he does not lend some encouragement to the 
specific emphasis which will be elaborated as my theme. 

The Jacob report is a study of the degree to which various causative factors 
may have worked toward improvement in the value outlooks of college students. 
The expected and obvious factors seem to have had little effect toward beneficial 
changes, and one summary paragraph in his report reads as follows: 


Even fundamental revisions of the formal context of the curriculum, 
designed to confront students most forcefully with problems of personal 
and social conduct and to involve them in searching examination of 
value-issues, rarely appear to have brought about a marked difference in 
students’ beliefs and judgments, let alone their actual pattern of conduct. 


As to the influence of the teacher on this valuing effort, the conclusion is reached 
that 


the personality, skill, and devotion of teachers to their students and their 
subjects varies tremendously within and among institutions. So do 
their personal and educational philosophies, the intensity of their value- 
commitments, and the degree to which they deliberately pursue value- 
goals in class and outside. 


And further, 


faculty members identified as having this power with students (profound 
influence even causing a re-orientation of a philosophy of life) are likely 
to be persons whose own value-commitments are firm and warm in their 
personal relations with students. 


The redirection of student values seems from this study to be most potent 
where an institution has a “distinctive climate” and where there is the individual 
personal magnetism of sensitive teachers with strong value-commitments of their 
own. In such cases — usually in the smaller, private colleges — a “community of 
values has been created,” a deep loyalty to the personality of the institution grows 
up, and “a new value-orientation can mature and solidify.” 

These conclusions say to me that far from being hopeless, the problem is one 
of assuring the presence of more teachers who have strong value-commitments to 
which they are capable of giving effective expression. Surely one way to help 


*New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
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bring this to pass is to have teachers more successfully educated in and habituated 
to value-oriented instruction. What this means and how it may be brought about, 
I propose to consider as my central thesis. 

What I am pleading for in short will be a kind of instruction at the college 
level which gives adequate stress to the valuing aspect, view, and orientation on 
all the subject matter and ideas being imparted as an integral part of a compre- 
hensive understanding by students of the subjects they are studying. Indeed to 
this understanding would be added the will to act because of valuing motives 
aroused by value-commited teachers. 

If the habit of viewing ideas under the aegis of their connection with issues 
of choice, judgment, and interpretation on value grounds can become ingrained 
in students, surely a deep and wise valuing predisposition would be encouraged. 
And when that habit extends over and permeates all areas of intellectual and 
esthetic concern, a total cast of student mind is being cultivated which continu- 
ously relates constructive thought to important valuational judgments and activi- 
ties. Appraising the human consequences of discrete ideas, which is part of what 
moral valuing means, will thus become second nature. And a valuing process 
which goes on anyway will be upgraded to a level of mature moral and spiritual 
insights. This is a major consequence of good education — namely to render 
habituai at a high level of discrimination and appraisal that awareness of all 
activity which places the finest value choices in the main stream of living because 
of their tested and satisfying character. 


Preliminary to the central discussion, I offer my own definitions of terms even 
though they may not depart seriously from those of many others. It is rather 
that my phrasing may more sharply direct attention to the emphasis I would like 
to achieve in as specific terms as possible. 

First, a value is a sentiment, prompting, idea, motive — so cherished and held 
to the fore in consciousness as to be influential in shaping the choices of one’s 
prospective conduct or one’s decisions toward rational judgments. A value is 
a conduct determiner and canalizer and thus may range in source from the 
promptings of the pangs of hunger to the desire to be well regarded in the eyes 
of God.’ 

To modify the word, value, by the adjectives, moral and spiritual, is thus to 
have reference to what we would usually speak of as “higher” values. The word, 


*The study, Changing Values in College, uses a kindred definition as follows: “They 
conceived of ‘values’ or ‘value-patterns’ as preferences, criteria or choices of personal or 
group conduct. A value in this sense is a standard for decision-making, held by an indi- 
vidual student, and normally to be identified when it is articulated in (a) an expressed verbal 
statement or (b) overt conduct.” 
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moral, would seem to identify those influences on conduct which have to do 
especially with issues and decisions that yield consequences affecting the welfare 
of others. Moral concerns have to do with striving to assure maximum use of 
people’s creative and productive powers. Moral decisions are those looking to 
maximize these powers. If the consequences of one’s conduct deliberately 
contribute to and strengthen the well-being of others, the conduct is moral; and 
moral values have been influential. In moral effort attention is being centered 
on the qualitative consequences of action on self and others. 

The word, spiritual, is used to name attributes and qualities which are 
imponderable, intangible, immeasurable; yet it identifies needs, promptings, and 
desires which in their abstract phrasing include such intrinsic ultimates as beauty, 
sacrificial love, willingness to submit to noble martyrdom, compassion, justice, a 
transcendent sense of mystic vision, and union with the Other. Spiritual values 
point to the acceptance of an ultimate order, lawfulness, and meaning of the 
world as being of the nature of a human and divine spirit, beyond and ascendant 
over material phenomena. Spiritual values are embodied in the life of cach 
individual self as he becomes a seeker after the finest imaginable aspirations of 
the intellect and the spirit. 

Moral values, relating as they do to how men shall live together in amity and 
affection, are illuminated by scientific knowledge of all the ways and means of 
associated human society and the search for better humane consequences. 

Spiritual values, relating as they do to the qualitative aspiration of the indi- 
vidual beyond himself toward infusing the process of living together with the 
overtones and aura of wonder, mystery, reverence, and glory, are intrinsic to the 
human person. They thus are in need of concrete embodiments so that in a 
literal sense “the word” — such as love or beauty — shall be objectified and 
dwell among us. These values imply no theology and their philosophic implica- 
tions are suggestive, not systematic. But they do invite inquiring minds to theolog- 
ical and metaphysical elaboration, with a special attraction for those who would 
mistakenly claim that their own verbalized version of spirituality is the only 
possible one and their symbolic and ritual expression the absolutely true one. 

In contrast I shall refer to moral and spiritual values in the naturalistic way 
just defined. And the imputation is that the human situation requires that 
loyalty to these values has to be enlisted as the condition of the fulfillment of 
human selves and the survival of human societies. Of over-beliefs, both theolog- 
ical and metaphysical, we may all have our share, as well as our private constructs 
and commitments. But they are not the direct concern of this paper. 

Meanwhile the cause of an education infused with positive sentiment, alerted 
toward a purified human good, stands as a cause of commanding importance. 
It is a cause which does not necessarily have to be continuously invested with 
theistic supports and sanctions to have persuasive power and appeal to whole- 
some people irrespective of their religious views. 
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This naturalistic position however neither ignores nor slights the role of 
religion. Rather it runs parallel with it for part of the way, and it suggests that 
ethical accountability for conduct and the following of a particular religious 
authority or support are matters for individual determination beyond and apart 
from the ministry of the school. 

We are concerned then with the infusion into the educational process and 
product of a kind of sensitivity, alertness, responsiveness, courage, confidence, and 
persistence that will enrich the individuals in a democratic society and assure 
their responsible sharing in societal membership, The cultivation of moral and 
spiritual values equates with an enlarged selfhood capable of feeling, thinking and 
doing at a high level of excellence. The emphasis in this approach is what is 
distinctive. For the intellectual aims, the forwarding of the life of reason, and 
the esthetic objectives, the deepening of noble feeling — these remain as major 
college aims. The value stress and the moral and spiritual stress are really 
inevitable and intrinsic concomitants of already established educational purposes. 
But they are stresses and emphases that needed to be freshly reinvoked. 


II 


I propose therefore to ask what can now be done in the teaching of teachers 
to get these value orientations included in the impact of the curricular exposures 
which occur. I ask how we can take several basic concepts which should emerge 
in various courses and be sure that the college student comes to live with them 
as viewed from the approach of moral] and spiritual values. For clearly these 
values cannot hover over the campus in a cloudy haze; they are indigenous parts 
of dominant ideas and ideals if they are to have any reality and vitality. They 
seek embodiment in the thought and promptings of the passion, principle and 
performance in which triple sequence much conduct can be helpfully understood. 

I select for a summary analysis in this context a few representative ideas 
which can illustratively convey the evaluative point of view I would stress. The 
ideas are science, democracy, leadership, administration, and self-actualization. 
Had there been time I could have discussed individual subjects or courses in the 
typical curriculum from this same angle; but the intellectual step for the teacher 
from this dimension of moral emphasis to its specific application to individual 
course disciplines should not be difficult. 

I select science first because it supplies such a patent instance of a phase of 
academic instruction which is perhaps fraught with most confusion and with least 
regard for the value commitment in the way its instruction is typically imparted. 
There are at least three ways in which the evaluative outlook could wisely be far 
more dominant in natural science instruction. These have to do (1) with clarity 
about premises and postulates, (2) with the moralizing of applications of scien- 
tific knowledge, and (3) with the utilizing of the logical steps toward truth seeking, 
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problem solving, experiment, and invention which we conventionally designate as 

I can only mention the intellectual and value dilemma posed by the discrep- 
ancy between the accepted premises of scientific inquiry — which are those of 
fairly rigid physical causality — and the more vitalistic, purposive, goal-secking, 
organismic premises utilized when human as against material concerns are being 
considered. Looking at the polarities, not to say the contradictions, of mechanistic 
as opposed to organismic explanations of physical phenomena, of human conduct, 
and of value-seeking tendencies, does the valuing activity find any meaningful 
role? Are there or are there not influential determinants of conduct, called moral 
and spiritual values? And if materialistic naturalism is the sufficient postulate, 
why all the excitement about values which have no infiuence? But if materialistic 
determinism is only a partial, a temporizing, a limited premise for purposes of 
analysis and prediction, what are we teaching in most colleges about the philosophy 
of science; and why do we wonder that science majors tend to have a myopia 
or a total blindness when issues of value are injected. Is man a physico-chemical, 
energy-releasing engine, or is he a value-forming, value-cherishing, and value- 
realizing organism whose formative, purposive, directional, goal-seeking tendencies 
are ascendant? 

Our need is acutely for a philosophy of science which shows the place of a 
philosophy and logic of organism along lines for example that the philosopher, 
Whitehead, has set forth. For if student and teacher are to hold the view that 


physical causality is the only way of explaining objective phenomena including 
the biological world, any concern about moral and spiritual values ceases. This 
problem is not philosophically unsolvable as the newer philosophers of science 
are increasingly elucidating, but the nineteenth century answer proffered an inner 
contradiction and an unreasonable dichotomy. 


The social, economic, and political ways and means of absorbing and 
extending the uses of theoretical scientific findings, new inventions, technological 
improvements, and automatic feed-back mechanisms are at present random, 
accidental, and unplanned. Yet such has been the flexibility and vitality of our 
economic society that the moral results of technological advances have on the 
whole no doubt been good. As the working week is more generally shortened to 
35 hours or to 4 days a week, however, we will see more publications like the 
pamphlet I just received bearing the title “Your Christian Conscience and Amer- 
ican Abundance” (Publication of the National Council of Churches). There are 
sure to arise for students plenty of moral questions about the use of leisure time 
and the all-absorbing counter-claims of material possessions and comforts. 

But outdoing even this in moral importance of course is the issue of the 
moralizing of the uses of atomic energy and the reaching of agreement upon ways 
of removing all atomic discharges from wartime use. The issues here in all their 
human consequences, horrendous as they may in prospect appear, have to be 
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faced in the moral education of the young or their judgments about warfare will 
remain infantile, ineffectual, and perhaps suicidal. Indeed here, as well as in 
other connections, one has to evaluate the ethics of violence and of non-resistance, 
examine the sources of persuasion, and discover the meaning of peaceful co- 
existence and tolerance in relation to strong-minded groups which cherish a 
differing life philosophy. 

And in the third place there is the desirable, possible resultant from science 
instruction of conscious mastery of precise habits of thought so ingrained as to be 
capable of being readily applied in all sorts of non-scientific problem-solving 
challenges and crises of magnitude both large and small, both international and 
purely personal. To say that this value of possessing good thought habits does 
not now derive for all students from their science instruction is gross under- 
statement. Science study is a hateful and obscure nightmare and bugbear to far 
too many capable students. The fault here is one of both the purpose and the 
method of science instruction. 

The basic difficulty is close preoccupation on the part of so many con- 
ventionally trained science teachers with the fact and subject matter emphasis. 
The scientific methodology tends to be taken for granted, and the end results of 
scientific scholarship are stressed, not the intellectual processes by which they 
have been reached. There has been notable improvement in this whole situation 
in a few institutions, but in the overall picture science is not being taught as an 
adventure, project, and applied illustration of scientific methods of reflection — 
inductive and deductive — but rather as an isolated subject-matter stripped of 
interrelations with fruitful reflective methods. When Professor W. C. Bower said 
in his clarion volume, Moral and Spiritual Values in Education,‘ “the integrity of 
the thinking process is a moral quality” — he was highlighting exactly this same 
truth. 

In summary, it is hardly possible to exaggerate the betrayal and denial of any 
pursuit of value consequences and of humane significance in natural science study 
as we have been witnessing it in higher education in the last half century. 

It is indeed hard to grasp how so many well-meaning critics can inveigh 
about a general educational indifference to value orientation and not direct their 
guns more concentratedly against the materialistic implications of science in- 
struction. And this is not because it is poorly done but because it is done so 
superbly within the restricted and non-moral premises that most science teachers 
use as the basis of their labors. 


Let me state the whole natural science outlook quite differently in order to 
offer further evidence of the betrayal and the instructional indifference to the 
newer underlying philosophic premises of the natural sciences. The theories, 
postulates, hypotheses, principles — the so-called natural laws which strive to 
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achieve truthful formulation and to give tentative but increasingly accurate 
accounting for all observable phenomena — all these are conquests of the human 
mind made possible by obedience to discovered natural law. In science we learn 
as we are obedient to all the hints and clues about nature’s secrets which our 
insights can supply. Hluman values are served as rational; experimental con- 
jectures have been tested. And the human consequences of scientific effort in 
technology on the one hand and in medical mastery on the other are at once the 
product of prodigious penetration and patience and of moral austerity of the 
noblest order. 

How anyone can teach in the sciences — knowing the lives of the devoted 
science saints, knowing the benefits which they have bestowed upon a suffering 
humanity — and not be eager that the contagion of this high moral enterprise 
should be imparted to his own students is to me one of the many illustrations of 
academic obscurantism and failure of professorial imagination to see moral and 
spiritual values writ large across all day-to-day scientific subject-matter. Inter- 
preted in the newer philosophic orientation, it seems to me now possible to say that 
the sciences are progressively trying to give expression more and more accurately 
to natural laws that see the processes of nature in a coherent view as materially 
determined and valued and at the same time in another and complementary view 
that see them as teleologically influenced and valued, that is, as affected in their 
actual process of operation by innately formative purposes and pre-established 
directions. 


Il 


I have chosen to elaborate upon democracy for several reasons, among which 
is the citizenship education angle, which of course is full of implications as to the 
realizing by students of moral and spiritual values. Surely if democracy is to 
become a living, appealing reality to students and teachers, it has to be clearly and 
deeply thought and felt, and its value aspects put in primary place. We are here 
concerned not with some accepted political patterns of power. Democracy is only 
partly governmental bodies in their numerous variations. We are concerned with 
the sympathetic support of an associated and shared way of life in which certain 
human and moral commitments are implicitly in force. These include as intrinsic 
democratic doctrine the regarding of persons as ends in themselves, not the means 
to someone else’s end; the unassailable self-respect and integrity of individuals 
along with their assured equal opportunities for maximum self-development; the 
free and affirmative consent of the governed on issues of public concern; the free 
expression of conduct, opinion, belief, public assembly and utterance, as long as 
these are not positively hurtful to other citizens. 

The affirming of a democratic faith means the acceptance of these several 
moral values as controlling in each individual’s choices, judgments, and decisions 
in all their social, political, economic, and religious ramifications. We are ines- 
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capably involved morally and spiritually as democratic citizens in an aspiration, 
an ongoing process, and the use of varied methods in order to accomplish improved 
human consequences for persons and for functional groups as part of the public 
ordering of a democracy’s common life. 

For students in their formal education to be left unaware intellectually and 
unmoved emotionally by the nobility of the appeal of the democratic cause — this 
would itself be immoral. We should seek wider participation by students in 
democratic agencies of various kinds through which enthusiasm and skill for 
democratic action will be generated. Beginning in college student government and 
going on into volunteer work for the party precinct captain and at the polls 
and continuing into the willingness to accept suitable public office, the college 
student should not be allowed to ignore the moral values which his privileged 
education would properly motivate him to put to such uses. 

More than that, in a world situation where two radically opposed ideologies 
seek to capture the minds and hearts of men in the so-called neutral nations of the 
world, for educated young people and for teachers to have little or no awareness 
and commitment to a democratic faith becomes at bottom well-nigh treasonable. 
We have come to see that we are not democrats because we happen to be Amer- 
icans. We are democrats because this life orientation represents the only way 
humanity has yet discovered by which individuals are at once protected from the 
power encroachments of authoritarian personalities and selfishly organized groups; 
are given the necessary scope for their own freest self-growth and actualization; 
and are assured those forms of associated, shared action which will affirm a public 
interest. Democratic environmental conditions are the growth conditions with 
which those with psychological astuteness have to structure good educational 
results. A democratic environment is the only one which maximizes the chances 
for each individual to achieve his potential best in creativity, rationality, and 
love. 


IV 


As democracy is a nucleus of ideas and processes close to the foundations of 
our living, so leadership is a reality which when it is democratic identifies much 
that is worthy with which younger members of our society have to become familiar. 
The alleged cultural leveling down of democratic societies toward mediocrity is in 
actuality offset where creative educated leadership influences are at work in organi- 
zations of all sorts, including of course the elected officials of our political society. 
Ours is a society in which many become leaders in some one or another group, 
large or small, official or voluntary, while gladly remaining as followers in many 
other situations. And due to the always improving level of education in our 
democracy, both leaders and followers are collaborating to bring about great 
economic abundance and true cultural excellence. 

The exercise of personal power over others to a pathological authoritarian 
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degree may occur in any society under the guise of leadership; and it is only as the 
intelligent practitioner of democracy is clear about the identifying hallmarks of 
democratic leadership, about the proper exercise and scrutiny of leadership power, 
about periodic public review of its consequences, that we are making use of the 
leadership idea to the best and most safe democratic advantage. And all of this 
can be educationally imparted. We know that leaders can be trained. 

Thus it is that we can hold in rightful check the actions of selfish, aggressive 
individuals, and channel their excessive power ambitions into socially constructive 
outlets. Democratic leadership in short is heavily charged with moral obligation 
to lead away from power aggrandizement and to cherish the personalities of 
followers whether in situations as citizens, employees, volunteers, or students. A 
good democratic leader, in a word, is known by the personalities he enriches. 


Vv 


These considerations lead on to mention of a related area and activity. The 
tasks of administration, management, and supervision are common to the most 
diverse organizations from the hierarchies of the public services through business 
corporations and including hospitals, colleges, prisons, and churches. The 
numbers involved either as those directing or as those directed in our American 
scene run into millions and the whole fabric of these individual lives as well as of 
the lives of relatives is affected by the policy decisions and human relations practices 
of our multiform corporate life. It is because this is so that all administration 
becomes a moral arena and constantly is involved in decisions which are moral 
acts. This is of course the case because of the human consequences on numerous 
personalities which ensue from directive labors at every level of oversight. 

Aspects of administration into which moral considerations inevitably inject 
themselves include the work of labor union negotiation, internal corporate com- 
munication, the programming of joint collaborative plans, and the hour by hour 
adjustments of persons and groups which we are now calling “human relations.” 

The rights and the wrongs in all these areas and processes, the impact of 
shortsighted decisions, the human frustrations of workers due to inept or brusque 
directive oversight as aspects of these human relations — all of these issues are 
laden with moral-value meanings. Indeed if one confined one’s gaze only to the 
administrative anguish and insensitivity in our educational systems, he would 
have reasons enough to understand why I include administration as a concept 
which education has to confront in moral terms and moralizing ways. 

Administration and authority are coincident. And it is important edu- 
cationally to clarify the sources of authority and the moralized ways of exercising 
it. From the moral standpoint authority derives from the necessary exercise of 
a function which has to be performed, from adequate related knowledge, from 
shared counsel, from rational judgment and honest character. And the widespread 
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necessity for decision-making requires that many more persons come to under- 
stand the rationale of exercising authority as not arbitrary in essence and that they 
therefore come to exercise it at a higher level than that of wilful self-assertion and 
the manipulation of others. 


VI 


I would as my last illustrative item make brief allusion to the possible uses 
of psychology as a basis for clarifying the personality or selfhood values which 
serve as a central and underlying standard or criterion in relation to which so 
many of our judgments of people and events have necessarily to be made. 

The increasingly dominant note in the most advanced psychological scholar- 
ship has to do with emphasis on the whole, wholesome, and healthy self — its 
nature, its facets, and its potentialities. This is in contradistinction to those current 
psychologies in which attention is focused on partial or pathological symptoms, 
types, and characteristics. The elements of what is now being called self- 
actualization supply a composite view of qualities which are manifested in 
healthy selves and which can gain wider and greater growth as their components 
are consciously realized and educationally cultivated. 

The exposition of this whole outlook is to be found in the writings of 
Kurt Goldstein, A. H. Maslow, Gordon Allport, Erich Fromm, Jung, Ross 
L. Mooney, Carl F. Rogers, and others. In the volume entitled The Self: 
Explorations in Personal Growth, edited by Clark E. Moustakas,* he has brought 
together chapters by eighteen scholars which illuminate this self-actualizing view 
in a definitive, persuasive, and revealing way. 

In closest relation to the present topic, the combined emphases upon 
creativity and productivity as dominant characteristics in self-actualizing, as well 
as upon a more freely and widely expressed affectional impulse and esthetic 
expectation — these are the important focal points. The underlying question here 
posed is as to the kind of environing conditions including education itself which 
will heighten the likelihood of constant individual growth toward this fullest self- 
realization. 

In other words the most profound psychological truths about wholesomeness 
and growth should tell us much about what we should value in human desires as 
conducing to moral insight and fulfillment in people. 

Using creativity as my example and using the artist as the best exemplar of 
free and satisfying creativity, we may note suggestively that for him there is self- 
choice of medium, self-insight as to vision, self-interpretation as to form and style, 
and self-acceptance as to outcome. And the value question posed is, how can 
more people in more vocations and in other activities find experiences that will 
conduce to a satisfying creativity embodying these good characteristics? For the 
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artist’s experience as such is special and in actuality any worthwhile body of unified 
activity can be the individual’s channel for making a productive and unique 
contribution. 

Hopefully creativity can more and more manifest itself in work activities 
where the individual in return for his livelihood may make his central social 
contribution. Indeed this is a possible and desirable situation of the highest moral 
importance. For if we ask, as we well may, what is this moral conduct that is the 
outward evidence of inward concern for moral values, the basic answer may well 
be: the most important moral value to espouse is the achieving of the greatest 
possible creativity in the work contribution that one necessarily makes to society. 
One’s job can be one of the most significant and rewarding mediums for expressing 
moral values, just as can family and neighborhood responsibilities, (And of course 
for the student his studies are his job.) We are most moral as we are most 
creative in ways at once loving, rational, lovely, and productively related to our 
work assignment. And our most likely occasion for fulfilling our moral purpose 
(with its good consequences for others) is in that economic role which is each 
individual’s functional assignment. Creative economic functioning is good 
personal morality. 

If this principle about the moral value of good economic functioning has 
important truth, the directive it supplies to education about moral and spiritual 
values is necessary to take account of. For what it says is that the attention of 
each student needs fuller centering on those matters of feeling, thinking, and 
doing which bear on mobilizing his individual selfhood toward his unique creative 
contribution, vocational and otherwise. Properly interpreted, this truth in 
penetrating application in a curriculum would integrate the humane and the applied 
studies in an unprecedented and psychologically novel way. It would give 
humanistic focus to vocational study and it would give vocational significance to 
the value celebrating studies as embodied in the humanities. 

I am not attempting to prove that the newer concepts of the healthy self as 
creative, loving, and beauty-seeking say the last word about the inwardness of 
human nature. But they surely are uttering a helpful and heartening corrective 
word in terms of emphasis. For they are underscoring the vitality of certain 
wholesome human qualities expressive of the spiritual values already defined and 
are showing their natural healthy origins and their vigorous moral vitality in the 
native goodness of human nature. 


Vil 


I have then been using science, democracy, leadership, administration, and 
self-actualization as representative, fundamental concepts; and I have dealt with 
them in definition and in operation to suggest how they necessarily flow over into 
education, both to yield better definition and to result in improved operation. 
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And as they impinge on education, it becomes apparent that they call urgent 
attention to the need for a greater valuing effort, orientation, and commitment as 
intrinsic if teacher and student are to have a productive and rational encounter 
with reality. 


Vill 


The purpose of all this, if it needs restatement, is to bring home the truth 
that there is vital need in college education to bring about a greater centrality of 
the valuing process. 

I repeat that I have not attempted to show how the humanities and the social 
studies would profit immeasurably by this same sharper focus within this value 
frame of reference. Indeed the humanities especially give opportunity for special 
stress on the spiritual values while the social studies can be fraught with moral 
value implications. 

In summary I have been suggesting that the college student who has had four 
years in which, in every direction and toward every subject studied, to become 
value oriented and sensitized would for himself and for those whom he might 
later teach have achieved a superlatively desirable new enthusiasm, fervor, and 
focus. Relevance of subject matter would be restored; inert ideas would give way 
to dynamic ideas; idealistic or Utopian appeals could find a grounding in the 
actualities of gradual growth and natural processes. 


IX 


Objection to this whole presentation may be offered in terms of its being 
concerned with too “top level” issues and with too refined, rationalized, and ultra- 
philosophical aspects of value orientation. I plead guilty on this count. The 
emphasis has been deliberate in the conviction that value insights and commit- 
ments cannot be made in separation from the more ultimate philosophical issues 
to which educated adults have to address themselves. Both rational integrity for 
the individual and the facing of his responsibilities to society —- these are what the 
confronting of moral and spiritual values means. And the young teacher who 
will have come through his college education imbued with this moral bias and 
spiritual responsibility can never be the same again as a person; and to him as a 
teacher a new dimension will have been added. 

Nor is it to be rightfully assumed that I am advocating only the verbal 
experience of college teachers talking and telling about value aspects. But the 
activated and participative learning experiences do have to be adapted differently 
in different fields, and what may be required for good learning experience in 
chemistry will obviously be different for a productive learning outcome in political 
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science. I have already in numerous other writings set forth my views about such 
improved methods of learning in diverse subject matters." 


x 


A final word is in order about the key importance in value learning of the 
contagious phosphorescence of the good teacher. No doubt great teachers will 
always be in short supply. But one identifiable superb quality deserves mention. 
Many of the most effective teachers at all levels have surely cared deeply about 
and for their students. The quality of caring does not necessarily imply a relation- 
ship of close personal friendship, but it does include a capacity to meet students 
on their own ground and to appeal to their striving in terms of their own idealisms 
and valuing efforts. 

Let the college student who is to become a grammar, high school, or college 
teacher be won by the personal dedication of a faculty group who are living 
exponents of value-commitments and who can inculcate habits of discovering the 
human usefulness and guiding relevance of general ideas and values, and the 
spendid result upon his entire teaching effectiveness will be pronounced and will 
be lifelong. 


Comment I 


The main drift of Mr. Tead’s paper expresses a most important conviction: 
the moral, social, and religious significance of knowledge must be made central 
to present day education and teaching. In elaborating his thesis he contributes 
valuable insights about the need for dealing with students as integrated or total 
persons; the importance of seeking to develop the proper “cast of mind” in the 
student; the meaning of democratic ideals and the proper basis for human 
creativity as major concerns of the educational enterprise. In view of the too 
often uninspired, abstract, and unimaginative teaching characteristic of Amer- 
ican education in recent decades, Mr. Tead’s plea is one that merits our attention 
and deserves our support. 

We all know how very difficult it is to carry on discussion about “values” and 
we are aware of the great effort required to avoid confusion and misunderstanding. 
In the interest of focusing some issues specifically relevant to discussion of values, 


*I refer for example to my College Teaching and College Learning (Yale University 
Press, 1949) and Character Building and Higher Education (Macmillan, 1953). 
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I shall seek to prod Mr. Tead on several crucial points. My ultimate aim in so 
doing is not only to achieve further clarification, but to enhance our sense of the 
urgency of the problems he raises. 

First, in keeping with a dominant emphasis in the theory of value since the 
beginning of the present century, Mr. Tead tends to lay the greatest stress upon the 
connection between value and conduct or the following out of a line of action in 
society. While we must not in any way deprive our convictions of their power to 
inform our conduct — the error of all forms of sentimentalism — we must also 
avoid identifying the worth and importance of human life with doing alone. As 
Whitehead once pointed out, it is necessary to distinguish between what we do and 
use and what we are; unless value is kept in relation to that basic unity and integrity 
which forms the “hang togetherness” or character of the self, it will be futile to 
continue referring to the “cast of mind” or pervasive quality of the student as of 
any great importance. When we think of treating the student as an integral person 
or of seeking to develop through education a certain type of character we must 
refer to something more than a series of acts or decisions. The integrity of the 
person is to be found in a dominant value or orientation, and while we must expect 
to see such value revealed in actual behavior, we must not overlook the extent to 
which the unity of the self or its character transcends individual acts and decisions. 

Secondly, there are more problems implicit in Mr. Tead’s description of the 
values he espouses as “naturalistic” than would appear from his discussion. What 
exactly is meant by conferring “naturalistic” status on these values, beyond the fact 
that they are relevant to human life in the world, is not clear. If, as Mr. Tead 
suggests, their being naturalistic means that they need no “theistic supports,” the 
import of his position becomes clearer. But surely, as I am confident Mr. Tead 
would admit, this thesis is not established merely by saying that it is so. On the 
one hand we are told that “over beliefs” are not a direct concern of the paper — 
by which I understand that we are to confine attention to values and set aside 
metaphysical and theological issues — but on the other hand Mr. Tead himself 
expresses a most debatable over belief in telling us that his values are “naturalistic.” 
If we are to set certain issues aside by agreement, it is better to do so before we 
have offered any solutions to them whatever. 

Thirdly, in regard to Mr. Tead’s commentary on the teaching of science and 
its consequences, I would have liked to see a somewhat sharper distinction drawn 
between science and an explicit philosophy of science. Granted that the two are 
intimately related to each other, they are still sufficiently distinct to make it 
impossible for one and the same instructor both to teach science and to deal 
explicitly with issues in the logical analysis of science and in its broader meta- 
physical implications. What can be hoped for is that those engaged in teaching 
the sciences will become aware of the implicit philosophy which they may hold 
in regard to science and that they will discover the extent to which it is not 
directly supported by the science they are actually teaching. 
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Fourthly, there is considerable evidence drawn from those who teach in under- 
graduate colleges particularly that reductionist thinking and a mechanistic outlook 
on life are less to be found within the ranks of students studying the physical 
sciences than is the case with those in the social sciences. We have still 
not understood the extent to which the drive of the social sciences to be regarded 
as “real sciences” has led them to exaggerate both mechanism and determinism 
and to convey the impression that values are but reflections of the social or even 
extra human situation. 

JOHN E. SMITH 


Comment II 


Ordway Tead makes a careful and persuasive presentation of the case for 
value-oriented instruction on the college level. It is his contention that “adequate 
stress on the valuing aspect, view, and orientation” of “all subject matter and ideas 
being imparted” is as essential as emphasis on the purely cognitive aspect, for 
like the cognitive aspect, the valuing aspect, involving the “will to act,” is “an 
integral part of a comprehensive understanding by students of the subjects they 
are studying.” And Mr. Tead goes on to illustrate his thesis by taking up in 
order the fields of science, democracy, leadership, administration, and psychology 
to show how an evaluative point of view may be developed in college teaching 
falling within these areas. His argument is impressive and will not fail to appeal 
to all those who are concerned over the steady erosion of everything beyond the 
advancement of positive knowledge that has been characteristic of higher educa- 
tion in this country for nearly a century. 

And yet I must confess that I am somewhat uneasy at Mr. Tead’s argument, 
particularly at its premises and conclusions. I can not help feeling in the first 
place that all of these programs for injecting “moral and spiritual values” into 
education, of which Mr. Tead’s is surely one of the best conceived, are just so 
many attempts to fill the void left by the decay of vital religion with substitutes 
that we somehow hope will do the work of religion in our thoroughly secularized 
society. We are deeply disturbed about our “value-less” culture, and in charac- 
teristic American fashion we are determined to do something about it by 
campaigns for recharging our culture with the “values” it lacks. But values can- 
not be achieved that way; values, to use a phrase borrowed from Burke, are an 
“unbought grace of life.” They are the fruit of living religion, and they come 
into life when life is lived in terms of something that is more than life. Values, 
it is true, are immanent in a culture, but if they are genuine, they have their 
source in the transcendent; and when a culture is torn away from its grounding in 
the transcendent, as ours undoubtedly is, values too lose their rootage and wither 
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away. They cannot be restored to life by any program of indoctrination, however 
well conceived. 

Mr. Tead’s program therefore strikes me as involving too much and too little. 
It involves too much in my opinion because it seems to imply the calculated 
insertion of values into natural science so that it may be prevented from running 
amok and destroying mankind. But insofar as such values are relevant to natural 
science, they are antecedent or subsequent to the scientific enterprise, defining the 
motives for engaging in it and the uses to which the knowledge it gives should 
be put; they do not enter into the structure of natural science itself, as Mr. Tead 
seems to imply. His earnest concern to find these values in natural science even 
leads him to insist that a particular idealistic philosophy of science is the only 
proper one to science because it is the only one that seems to him to provide 
the necessary undergirding of values. This criticism is not equally pertinent to 
the other fields of education Mr. Tead treats because those fields deal not with 
natural science but with the human sciences where values do enter into the 
structure of knowledge. But even in these there can be too great an eagerness to 
find values or to insert them if they are not there. 

On the other hand Mr. Tead’s program involves too little, for what it strives 
to achieve is a “naturalistic,” that is, immanentist, restoration of values to our 
education and culture. And that strikes me as essentially misconceived. Living 
values, it is worth repeating, are the fruit of a living faith, and the attempt to 
inculcate such values apart from vital religion or even “parallel” with it (to use 
Mr. Tead’s phrase) is bound to fail. It may do worse than fail; it may even lead 
to a substitute-religion of self-righteous idealism cherished by “wholesome people” 
complacently aware of their wholesomeness and strenuously engaged in cultivating 
it. “Values” too can become dangerous once they become immanently self- 
subsistent and free from the divine judgment of transcendence. 

The secularization of American culture is too far advanced to be cured by a 
program of the reintroduction of values. There are innumerable problems of 
importance in education and social life that can be dealt with in piece-meal 
fashion to great advantage even within our secularized culture. But a fundamental 
“revalorization” of our culture and of our higher education as part of our culture 
is not something we can bring about by projects and programs. It must wait for 
the revival of living faith which when it comes will come as the doing of God, 
not as the ‘planned achievement of man. 

WILL HERBERG 
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Preaching or Teaching 


The Professor’s Ethics and the Student’s Values 


RALPH WATERBURY CONDEE 


Ought the college professor to “indoctrinate” students or only to “present the 
facts” in order that they decide for themselves? Whichever way we answer the 
problem it seems to present us with a dilemma. If we oppose indoctrination and 
adhere to objective presentation, are we not shirking our responsibility as teachers 
and intellectual leaders — especially at a time when a new generation is charged 
with callousness to values that humans have cherished for centuries? On the other 
hand, if we say that mere presentation of facts is not enough, how do we guard the 
student from the crackpot or the fanatic (who may possibly be ourselves)? The 
dilemma is more difficult in public, tax-supported colleges which enjoy the 
sponsorship of the whole community than in a private or a Church-supported 
college where there may be tacit or open agreements as to the value-systems to 
which the college officially adheres. 

It is hard to avoid raising these questions; yet once we do, we enter a jungle 
of related problems: for example, if we undertake to change a student’s values, 
do we not risk knocking the props from under him? Do we not run the chance 
of destroying a usable, if slightly ramshackle, structure, leaving the student with 
only a heap of bricks to throw at other people’s values? And ther in the 
midst of this quandary the professor of engineering or chemistry raises the question, 
“What has all this to do with me? How do you teach values in a course concerned 
with cantilevers or hydrocarbons?” 

I think there is a way out of the dilemmas — one which will not contradict 
many of the practices of experienced teachers and yet will clarify the problems in 
situations where experience is little help. A basic step in this process is a clear 
delineation between what we mean by influencing a student’s values — “preaching” 
— and what we mean by presenting facts for him to arrange and generalize on as 
he will — “objective teaching.” 

First let me define the term “value” as I intend to use it: “value” for my 
purposes here means simply that which we choose when we make a voluntary 
choice. Value, as I speak of it, implies no praise or blame but rather denotes the 
result of a man’s choice. Thus if I choose the path of honesty in a specific 
situation, then honesty is for me at that time a value. This definition of course 
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implies the seemingly paradoxical position that dishonesty is a value if I choose 
to be dishonest. But there is good logic in this; if a man chooses to cheat on his 
income tax, in this situation he has chosen dishonesty with its material rewards 
rather than honesty with its spiritual rewards. For him dishonesty has a value — 
a cash value if he gets away with his cheating. And we can reasonably say that, 
if no man felt that dishonesty had a value for him, all men would be honest. 

Now let us return to the problems of students’ values. First of all, since 
students make choices they have values — sometimes unrealized, sometimes un- 
systematized, sometimes existing in two or three unrelated value systems. For 


example a student may sincerely believe on the one hand that physical bravery 
consists in a self-defense and even in a vigorous attack; at the same time he may 


subscribe sincerely to a value-system which urges that under the same conditions 
he ought to turn the other cheek and love those that hate him. 

And then it logically follows that instructors too have values — likewise 
partially unrealized and partially contradictory — and that their values often differ 
strongly from their students’ values. 

Let us be specific. What do you do in a political science course with a student 
who believes in a doctrine of racial superiority? Do you bluntly say, “You are 
wrong”? Do you let him continue on his own way in the hope that some day 
he will come to agree with you? Obviously a better approach than either is to 
lead him to discover that the facts do not support him, in the hope that he will 
then change his own mind, rather than to dictate his changes to him. 

But in solving the problem in this way we have not distinguished clearly 
between preaching and teaching. What we have distinguished is the difference 
between subtle preaching and crude preaching. When an instructor uses his 
skill and experience to set up situations whereby the student arrives at the 
conclusions, right or wrong, which the instructor wants, the instructor is preaching 
in the sense that he is substituting, however subtly, his values for the student’s. 
In a skillful fashion he is indoctrinating or persuading; he is not “merely present- 
ing the facts.” 

I propose that the solution which leads us to the most effective actions and 
which gives us guidance as to what to avoid is this: Let us distinguish between 
two types of value: (1) values where one makes a choice at a low level of 
abstraction (I prefer chocolate ice-cream to vanilla), and (2) those where one 
makes a choice at a high level of abstraction (I prefer a consistent argument to an 
inconsistent one; I prefer accuracy to inaccuracy in many situations). By a value 
at a low level of abstraction I mean the making of a choice and its consequent 
action about a very specific situation. By a value at a high level of abstraction 
I mean the making of a choice and its consequent action about a very generalized 
situation, such as prefering honesty in business transactions, truth in legal matters, 
and the like. There are of course infinite gradations between these extremes and 
likewise valid differences of opinion as to how high or low any given abstraction 
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may be. We can never say that this value is 78% abstract while the other is only 
76.4% abstract. 

We ought to attempt to influence the student in the realm of values at high 
levels of abstraction but not at low levels of abstraction. We ought to use all 
effective devices, subtle or blunt, to indoctrinate the student with a love of truth a 
hatred for dishonesty or error. We should by every effective means influence him 
to prefer an accurate appraisal of the situation with which he is concerned, as best 
he can appraise it with the tools at hand, even at the sacrifice of such other dearly 
beloved values as self-esteem, personal ambition, or just plain comfort and the 
desire to loaf. This value-situation actually contains other implied values which 
I am quite resolved should be taught: persistence, self-discipline, accuracy, 
consistency of method, and so on. These are all what I call values at a high level 
of abstraction. 

Likewise I would persuade, preach, indoctrinate the student to prefer 
perceptivity or awareness rather than the peaceful slumber of insensitivity with 
regard to situations, points of view, beliefs, or emotive patterns which have not yet 
been parts of his personal experience. 

For example suppose a choral director conducts the college choir in a 
performance of Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms. This performance — in 
addition to being many other things — will be an effective piece of persuasion or 
indoctrination at a high level of abstraction because it replaces, for many members 
of the audience and probably some of the chorus, certain musical values with other 
musical values and therefore by extension certain psychological values with others. 
Stravinsky’s skill as a composer and the choral director’s skill as a conductor 
combine to substitute a broader awareness in terms of music, and consequently 
a broader emotive awareness, for the narrower one which existed in many of the 
listeners up to that point. It is probable that one or two members of the audience 
will leave in indignation, finding the necessary emotive broadening too painful 
for endurance. While this is probably not what the choral director wants, it is 
probably a symptom that the right things are happening since in a normal group 
there will be some whose extreme rigidity will cause them to reject any unaccus- 
tomed experience. Stravinsky and the choral director make a value-judgment and 
then do their best to persuade the audience to accept it. This not only is proper, 
it is necessary for good teaching, provided it occurs at this high level of abstraction. 

Now let us turn to what I mean by teaching values at a low level of 
abstraction. Suppose in a course in political science I urge students to prefer 
George Kennan’s approach to the United States’ participation in European affairs 
rather than that of John Foster Dulles or Dean Acheson. I am making a value- 
judgment, and I am urging students to accept my values. I submit that I am 
wrong in doing this — because the value-judgment that I am urging exists at 
an inefficiently low level of abstraction. 

What I should be preaching — the choices I should be urging on the students 
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— are those involving a desire to seek out the premises from which Mr. Kennan, 
Mr. Dulles, and Mr. Acheson begin; the facts which they accept or reject; the 
respective importance which they place on certain sets of facts; the logic by 
which each proceeds from premises to conclusions; the reasons for these men 
arriving at different conclusions. This preaching, it seems to me, urges students 
to adopt such values as responsible judgment, accuracy, consistency, diligence, and 
sensitivity to the personalities of other human beings. That is, we preach to the 
student high-level abstractions; we allow, even urge, him to decide for himself as 
to what value judgments he makes at low levels of abstraction — whether 
Mr. Kennan, Mr. Dulles, or Mr. Acheson is right. 

This split I make between high and low level abstractions is not a simple 
handy-dandy for solving problems of value in the classroom. There is no 
objective line between these two types of abstraction, rather an infinite gradation, 
and even with regard to positions in the gradation the opinions of honest observers 
will differ. But it is a useful starting point from which we can proceed to hold 
an intelligent discussion about specific problems. And I propose this as an answer 
to the question as to whether we ought to indoctrinate students or only present 
them with the facts in order that they may make their own free judgments: I will 
make it very clear to the student that I prefer honesty to dishonesty, diligence to 
laziness, responsibility to irresponsibility, and I will use all effective means to 
bring him to share this value-judgment with me. But I will not urge him to share 
my value judgments in religious, political, or other specific fields, no matter how 
earnestly I hold them. 

Let me digress here to anticipate a question on the subject of religion. 
Isn’t God the highest level abstraction, and therefore doesn’t this lead us directly 
to the necessity of persuading the student of the nature and existence of God? 
That is, really preaching? 

My answer is no. When I speak of high and low level, I am not speaking 
of the value which we place on an object or an object of thought but upon the 
abstracting process which goes on in the mind of the person choosing. God, and 
consequently the choice to believe or not to believe in God, is quite specific, as 
opposed to truth, for example, which is much more generalized, i.e., related not 
merely to theological questions but to questions of mathematics, physics, etc. from 
the most profound to the most trivial. As a teacher in a public, tax-supported 
college I am not at all concerned with whether or not the student believes in God 
or in what concept of God; I am concerned only that he arrive at these beliefs 
honestly and logically and that he realize the implications of the premises he 
accepts. 

Let me shore up a point which may seem troublesome. I make the value- 
judgment that we ought to persuade the student in values at a high level of 
abstraction but not at a low level. Am I not allowing a semantic slip here —— 
“high” equals not only “more abstract” but also in some absolute way “good”? 
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“Low” equals not only “less abstract and more specific” but also “bad” or at 
least “not as good”? 

I think not. My preference for high-level abstractions in a value system 
relates only to our guidance of other people, our students, and it is, I think, based 
on these observations: If I urge only these values at a high level of abstraction 
(1) I am more likely to be right in terms of what will probably happen; that is, 
logical consistency as a value will more often bring predictable results than, say, 
voting the straight Democratic (or the straight Republican) ticket. Further, when 
I advise at a high level of abstraction, I can proceed with the advice of great 
thinkers from Plato to Whitehead as my guides. If I advise at a low level of 
abstraction, it may be at the instigation of the Alsop brothers or Raymond Moley, 
and the possibility of an erroneous prediction enormously increases. It is not that 
error is unforgiveable; it is only that any guide has a real and primary responsi- 
bility to be right or else to shut up. (2) I am more useful to the student at high 
levels of abstraction. Like it or not, our specific, low-level decisions are based on 
high-level abstractions. But for all sorts of reasons we and our students tend to 
forget this and to forget these high-level abstractions. Therefore someone, and it 
would seem that teachers are best situated for this, needs to stress these high-level 
abstractions. (3) I am more likely to be heard and followed in my more abstract 
judgments than in my more concrete ones. If I tell a student that his political 
affiliation is wrong, the shock is sharp, and he is more likely to reject me than 
his political party. The value judgments that I make at a more abstract level 
however are more likely to be those which he already holds but faintly or 
impotently because of conflicting values. Consequently I am not so likely to be 
changing his values to other values as to be changing the balance of the values 
he already holds. 

Let me now be specific. How do we do this in a classroom? First let us look 
at how we can not do it — by blowing values down his throat as if they were 
horse-pills, by a constant din of precepts and judgment, or by crude rewards and 
punishments. 

It seems to me that we can easily make the mistake of forgetting what we are 
trying to do in the realm of values. We are trying to induce the student to make 
the right choices at high levels of abstraction (as well as at low level), that is, to 
choose honesty rather than dishonesty, logical rigor rather than sentimentality, 
and so on. Then we must remember that these choices are first acts of his will 
and then of his body — of his will, not yours or mine. 

Therefore he must do these things himself. We can’t do them for him. 
Just as when we teach him to swim, the crucial element is that he himself swim 
and not we for him, so in the realm of values he must choose, and we cannot 
(by definition) choose for him. It isn’t that we ought not; we can not. Here is 
another point at which the indoctrination-education dilemma occurs; if by 
education we mean the student’s making a choice, and if by indoctrination we mean 
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making the choice for him, then not only is indoctrination bad, it is actually 
impossible in anything short of a Soviet prison. This is one of several reasons 
I don’t like to use the term indoctrination in this sense. It merely adds confusion 
to an already difficult problem. 

Let me repeat however that we must not be uninterested in the student’s 
choices. We want him to choose sensitivity rather than callousness, coherence 
rather than incoherence. Our problem then is not one of whether or not to decide 
for him but rather of limiting our influence to the high levels of abstraction and 
of choosing the methods by which we can do this most persuasively. 

I think there are two answers with regard to method: (1) imitation, (2) habit. 
Your honesty will motivate more honesty in him than a hundred sermons; your 
accuracy and your belief in the value of accuracy will make him more accurate. 
Your sensitivity to his situation as a human being will make him more sensitive 
to the situation of other human beings. At this point we approach Cicero’s 
dictum that to be a good orator one must first be a good man; and I think we 
must say that to be a good teacher also one must be a good man. 

Then of course there is the age-old device of habit. If we demand accuracy 
constantly, accuracy becomes a habit in our students. If we demand thoroughness, 
students get in the habit of being thorough. 

We must of course also teach facts. I shan’t explore this either because it is 
obvious and also because in most courses we tend rather to allow facts — facts 
which the student should be trained to search out for himself — to usurp the 
majority of our attention as teachers. 

This division of high-level from low-level abstractions is useful in helping 
with the problem of transferring our values to the student. If we urge on the 
student our low-level values — e.g. our preference for George Kennan or our 
conviction that Paradise Lost is a great poem (a value judgment which I would 
make but would consider as existing at too low a level to attempt to transfer to a 
student) — he may imitate our judgment and prefer what we prefer, but there is a 
great danger that with this preference he will acquire a rigidity in assuming that 
an opinion contrary to his and ours on this point is wrong. This is far worse than 
that he should hold such a “wrong” opinion himself. 

Or he may feel that our values are so mistaken that he rejects us as guides. 
It stands to reason that it is far better to guide a student toward values at a high 
level of abstraction than to risk losing him completely in trying to guide him 
toward a low-level, specific goal, however worthy. 

I am not urging a gag on the teacher whereby he is not permitted to express 
an honest opinion, and I think students resent any unnecessary coyness on our 
part when they ask us direct questions as to our opinions. But it is vital that 
in any discussion in which we state our opinions on specific and disputed issues 
that we lay important stress on the means by which we arrive at these opinions, 
that we stress the high-level abstractions on which the low-level abstractions 
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depend. To state something in a classroom is unfortunately to urge agreement, 
and an instructor’s desk too often resembles an altar when it shouldn’t. If we 
urge students to agree with us, we must urge agreement with the high-level 
abstractions rather than the low-level ones. 

Of course all these precepts must be fitted to the group; in a required English 
course for sophomores in a technical curriculum, we should preach high-level 
abstractions with the suppressed aim of bringing them to an understanding of at 
least one good work of literature. We should not openly preach the doctrine that 
Hamlet is the greatest play in the English language, with rewards and punishments 
set up to entice agreement. In fact I would be quite happy with a student who 
disagreed because he felt that Othello or The Duchess of Malfi was a better play. 

On the other hand in an advanced course with English majors I can assume 
a great deal of agreement on, or at least prior exposure to, commonly held low- 
level abstractions, and I can proceed from there. If I remark to a sophomore 
engineering student that only a toad could dislike Hamlet, he is quite likely to 
resent the remark to the point where I can no longer teach him. If I make the 
same remark to a senior English major, he may disagree, but he is so accustomed 
to this value-judgment, specific and low-level though it is, that no breach will 
occur between us. 

What about those courses — physics or zoology for example — where values 
seem irrelevant? Certain values such as human dignity cannot be taught there 
directly although they can be effectively taught indirectly. But other values — 
accuracy, intellectual honesty, disciplined methodology, and so on — are easier 
taught there than in a political science course where the temptation for the teacher 
to teach specific values — such as “Vote for Senator X” or “Lyndon Johnson is 
wrong” — is very great. 

What about the risks to the student of destroying the values he brought to 
college, with the concomitant risk that we may not be able to replace them with 
anything but chaos? The student who knows what he doesn’t believe but doesn’t 
know what he does believe is a familiar type. There is no easy answer to this, 
mainly because the answer depends so much on the individual student as to what 
will knock out his props and how he will act once this has happened. And of 
course it depends on what props we knock out. 

An important factor however is this: The most important values, those 
generalized values at a high level of abstraction, almost certainly occur some- 
where in the student’s value system. His difficulty is likely to be either that he 
isolates these values from other value-systems that he holds — such as desire 
for the esteem of his friends — or simply that he doesn’t think about the relation of 
these values to the life he leads. I would not call any rearrangement that we can 
effect in such a jerry-built, teetering value-system “knocking the props out.” 

But this isn’t the whole answer to the problem. Let us take a more difficult 
example which happens frequently: that of the intelligent freshman from perhaps 
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a rural background who comes to us for advice on the kind of conflict that the 
first year college so often brings — the differences between his parents’ values and 
the college’s. He wants all sorts of advice on sex, religion, evolution, a career, 
the ethics of friendship, and so on. Assuming that we tend in general to side 
with the value systems of the college rather than the more naive ones of his 
parents, what do we do? (Obviously if we agree with the values he brings from 
home, our problem is easier, although his perhaps is not.) What should we do — 
knock out the props or lie to him? 

If we apply the differentiations of types of values that I have suggested, then 
the realm in which we must operate is that of high-level abstractions — honesty, 
logical consistency, sincerity, loyalty, responsibility. And these are, we hope, 
values which exist in both his college-world and in his home-world. This is not 
to say that there really isn’t any conflict. There is, and it is painful. But our role 
— the role of any human being guiding another in any situation short of an 
emergency — lies in helping him keep in the foreground these values which exist 
at high levels of abstractions, that is, to urge him to make his specific decisions 
on a basis of honesty, responsibility, logical consistency, and awareness not only 
of his already-experienced past but also of the realms of experience which he 
has not yet encountered. In the long run the specific value-decisions — what 
religion to hold, what career to choose — he will have to make alone; either that, 
or we will have helped him to lose such extremely important values as independ- 
ence and the ability to make responsible judgments. 

Therefore if we handle this discussion properly, we will have helped him in 
the only way we can help him, and we will not have lied, and he will have lost no 
indispensable props. True, he will still face some agonizing decisions; but the 
only way I know completely to save a human being from agonizing decisions is to 
put a bullet through his head. 

In other words, if a student is a Roman Catholic, a Republican. or a total 
abstainer — to take three values which I don’t hold — should I directly or subtly 
try to change him? No. This is the kind of low-level value decision which he 
must make for himself. 

But if he is anti-intellectual, arrogant, and dishonest, ought I to knock these 
props from under him? Of course, because these are really not props; they are 
hindrances to the construction of any sound value system whatever. 

Lastly, what are we to make of this foolish, immature, anti-intellectual 
generation which is committed only to the fast buck and the easy way? The 
pollsters tell us that only a small percentage of the high school students inter- 
viewed actually favored the Bill of Rights. Otto Butz of Princeton in The 
Unsilent Generation tells us of a young man who feels that “a man has the 
prerogative to do with his life what he wants, without having to answer for his 
choice to anyone.” “The secret of happiness,” this college senior tells us, “is to be 
true to oneself — and the rest of the world can go to hell.” The younger 
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generation, we are told, is no longer, in Noel Coward’s phrase, “knock, knock, 
knocking at the door,” but rather they are make, make, making for the exit in 
apathy or in anger. Philip Jacob of the University of Pennsylvania in Changing 
Values in College finds that there isn’t much that we as teachers can do about it. 
And a European observer tells us that this is true on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Where once the young men, “like hungry sheep, looked up and were 
not fed,” he says now they “look like sheep and are fed up.” It seems as if we 
should name them all Ichabod, saying the glory is gone out of Israel. 

I say before we decide, let us remember three things — first, our own 
adolescence. Mine at least was filled with idiocies that you could never force me 
to name for you. I have little right to scorn their idiocies. Secondly, many of the 
high school and college students are not idiots — at least they look wiser than I 
was — although many are even more foolish. Thirdly, it is really quite usual that 
the immature should behave immaturely. For example the poll of high school 
students which shows a majority of them not favoring the Bill of Rights should not 
make us forget that it took the human race thousands of years to establish freedom 
of speech as an important and lasting value, and in view of the intricacies of the 
arguments on which this value rests, it is not strange that many sixteen-year-olds 
don’t grasp it. Personally I am pessimistic about the results we might get today 
from adults of the United States voting on the Bill of Rights. 

In fact the choice of such high-level abstractions as consistency (as opposed 
to whim), accuracy (as opposed to an easy approximation), perceptivity, sensitivity, 


responsibility are all functions of a mature, highly trained (although perhaps self- 
trained) mind. If our students already had these qualities which so many studies 
show they so badly lack, there would be no need for them to be our students. If 
they possessed these qualities already, they ought not to be our students but our 
teachers. 





Preaching or Teaching 


A Reply to Professor Condee 


ROBERT SCHOLTEN 


Let me begin by expressing my complete agreement that we are fooling our- 
selves if we think that we can ever teach facts only, not opinions and attitudes. 
As teachers we cannot avoid communicating our value systems to our students. 
This is true not only by virtue of our own behavior (honesty, accuracy, neatness, 
and what have you) but because of the nature of knowledge itself. It is true not 
only in the more abstract, contemplative fields of learning such as philosophy and 
literature and history or in the arts but just as much in the supposedly cold-blooded 
world of so-called facts as in science. “Facts” do not exist ina vacuum; they come 
to us through our senses and brains; they exist in relation to basic assumptions, 
axioms, theories, interpretations. This inevitably involves a choice, a commitment 
on the part of the person dealing with these facts — including the teacher. Different 
people make different choices according to their personalities and experience. 
Some scholars are as romantic and sweeping as Wagner, others as economical as 
Mozart, as limpid as Bach, or as austere as a Mondriaan painting. Some are 
analyzers, others synthesizers. If they are teachers, they cannot help subtly 
communicating their choices of what is important or interesting, their commitments, 
their preferences, opinions, attitudes, hopes, and fears — in short their values — 
even when dealing strictly with “facts”. Every teacher is a prism through which 
the light of knowledge is diffracted. This is true whether we like it or not, and 
we might as well face it. 

All this, I am sure, is neither new nor startling nor very helpful. The more 
important question is whether this is good or bad and therefore whether we 
should communicate our own values as little as possible (recognizing all the while 
that we cannot completely avoid it) or should go out of our way to consciously and 
actively transfer them to our students, i.e., to preach them. Professor Condee has 
argued the latter, provided we stay on a high enough “level of abstraction,” and 
I agree with him — with some reservations as to what values should be “preached” 
and how. 

I think it is useful to recognize that at the highest level of abstraction there 
are only three primary values, three basic choices or commitments of free men: 
the ideas of truth, beauty, and good. Taking the coward’s way out I shall skirt the 
ticklish matter of defining these terms. Now I do not believe in rigid categoriza- 
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tion, but as a rough approximation I believe we can say that, professionally 
speaking, the idea of truth (“scholastics”) is primarily the concern of the scholar, 
the idea of beauty (aesthetics) is primarily the concern of the artist, the idea 
of the good (ethics) is primarily the concern of the religious leader. The philos- 
opher is professionally concerned with all three, and to the extent that we are all 
home-grown philosophers, or part-artists, part-scholars, or part-religious persons, 
we may all have an interest in truth, beauty and good. 

However, insofar as I am a teacher of scholarly matters, I am first of all 
committed to the idea of truth and, professionally speaking, it is this primary 
value and this one alone which I demand of my students as a commitment and 
which I am prepared to preach and indoctrinate consciously and actively (it 
obviously cannot be taught in the sense that we teach facts and logic). I depart 
from Professor Condee in that I wish to communicate the other attributes which 
he mentions, like honesty, integrity, accuracy, perceptivity, responsibility, 
objectivity, etc., not as values in the sense of choice, but as tools or methods 
necessary to pursue our commitment to truth, our primary value. I am not going 
to rely merely on my own example (which too often is woeful), on habit-forming 
methods; I am not going to preach these attributes as options which might be taken 
or rejected in each particular case; I am going to teach them as attributes which 
follow logically and necessarily after our first, initial, basic commitment to truth. 
I intend to show the student that only honesty can lead to truth, only accuracy can 
lead to truth, only responsibility, perceptivity, objectivity, etc., can lead to truth. 

To me then these are not values which I, as a teacher of scholarly matters, 
am urging on my students. I would no more think of simply urging a student to 
be honest than I would urge him to use a microscope to study rocks. I teach 
him that you need a microscope to study rocks effectively and come closer to the 
truth, and I teach him you need honesty to approach truth. After my initial 
commitment to truth there is no choice left: if I reject honesty, | renounce my 
commitment. Therefore, within this framework honesty is not a free choice and 
hence, by Professor Condee’s definition, not a value to the dedicated scholar. At 
best we might call it a derivative value. This may seem like splitting hairs, but 
I think it is important, for it shows that as a teacher I have no alternative but to 
communicate these things. I am not arguing that we should but that we must do 
so, 

It is for this reason that I advocate (when it comes to methods of instruction) 
teaching with a historical flavor, no matter in which field. Each field, be it 
literature or engineering, has its cases where dishonesty (especially in the more 
esoteric sense of “fooling oneself”) has led to confusion or bias, in general to a 
beclouding of truth and, after discovery, sooner or later to ostracism of the dis- 
honest scholar. The same can be said for inaccuracy, irresponsibility, etc. To 
mention one spectacular, if not typical example: when Cook, the pole explorer, 
returned with alleged geographical data from the North Pole, he acted dishonestly 
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for he never got there; he beclouded truth and was soon ostracized. Some 
maintain the same was true for Perry, but that is not a good example to quote, 
for if he was dishonest he has, until now, pretty much gotten away with it. On 
the other hand Galileo’s objectivity and refusal to fool himself became a milestone 
in the history of science and of mankind as a whole. Scholastic history is replete 
with similar, less spectacular but equally instructive examples which could be 
brought up in the classroom, and I am sure this can be done even in a course 
primarily concerned with cantilevers. 

I have argued that certain attributes of mind are necessary to arrive at 
intellectual truth and that the teacher must communicate these. Am I saying that 
these attributes have no meaning except insofar as they lead to knowledge or that 
I find no other attributes worth communicating? Is the increase of knowledge the 
acid test of man’s attitudes and actions? Lest I be branded a third-rate campus 
Machiavelli I hasten to disown such a diabolical scheme! For one thing dis- 
honesty in daily life commonly leads to dishonesty in scholarly work, and the 
same is true for the other attributes. More generally however a deplorable failure 
as an educated person is the man who, too consumed by the pursuit of knowledge 
(whether for its own sake or for the sake of wealth, respect, or power), has little 
concern for the welfare of his fellow-humans, remains unaffected by artistic or 
natural beauty, or has largely forgotten what life is all about. A college diploma 
is a certificate of knowledge but not of wisdom, compassion, or insight into the 
art of living. And so we see men with university degrees joining a racial housing 
boycott to “protect their investment,” “educated” people whose range of artistic 
involvement does not extend much beyond Laurence Welk, Mickey Spillane, and 
their own professional noses. World War II saw university professors in Europe 
choosing to be blind, deaf, and mute to unspeakable evil while millions were 
tortured and some who themselves tortured in the name of knowledge while 
colleagues of greater moral involvement and courage spoke and acted and lived 
(or died) like truly educated men. At best such underdeveloped individuals are 
simply boring, at worst they are dangerous and guilty of moral crime. Do their 
former teachers bear any of the blame? 

When I said before that my commitment as a teacher is to preaching devotion 
to truth, I took pains to emphasize that I spoke only within the framework of man 
as a scholar, not of the scholar as man. To me at least it is clear that I do not 
fulfill my teacher’s mandate unless I operate also in the realms of beauty and 
good, aesthetics and ethics, and preach basic commitments to these (for me non- 
professional) primary values just like the artist and the religious leader have to 
operate in all three realms to encompass the whole of human experience. Whether 
I integrate this with my subject matter or do it ad lib inside or outside the class- 
room matters little. 

I realize I am on slippery ground here, not only because I am out of my 
professional element but because rigid tests are lacking by which to recognize 
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beauty and good. As long as I dealt with truth I could teach certain widely 
accepted techniques for testing it (logic, predictability, reproducibility, etc.), and 
no preaching beyond the initial commitment was needed. When it comes to 
beauty, the critical standards are considerably more shaky; they can again be 
taught, but much remains irrational. There is room here for preaching at all sorts 
of low levels, but I feel responsible only for advocating a primary awareness that 
beauty (as distinct from mere entertainment) is an essential part of a full life 
and that critical standards are worth knowing. Beyond that I may enjoy inflicting 
my own tastes or artistic values on a student, but I don’t feel a responsibility for 
doing so (and I doubt that even Stravinsky had that in mind when he wrote the 
Symphony of Psalms). In the long end it does not really matter very much 
whether he prefers Pollock over Goya or Bach over Gershwin — as long as he 
truly finds beauty he is a better man for it and that is all I seek. 

But how about the teacher’s responsibilities in the realm of ethical values? 
Here I cannot take quite such a detached attitude, for the matter transcends the 
individual and affects society directly. Shall I urge my students simply to take an 
interest in the matter of good versus evil and let it go at that? And how shall they 
recognize a value as “good.” The Inquisition’s idea of good was not that of 
Jesus Christ, and Nietzsche’s not that of Schweitzer. The idea is basically irrational 
and it is useless to treat it as if it were rational. For example Professor Condee 
suggests that we could combat the evil inherent in ideas of racial superiority by 
pointing out that the facts do not support it, but this alone will not work, for the 
concept is based not so much on logic as on irrational fear. In this dilemma shall I 
then preach to students my own admittedly irrational standards of good and evil, 
or shall I be resigned to letting them find their own, influenced only by home, 
community, and fellow-students? I strongly believe in the first alternative and 
will not hesitate coming down at least a little to lower levels of abstraction in this 
one realm and preaching more specific commitments. This may be potentially 
dangerous and, if carried too far (or too low), could open the gate to blunt religious 
or political indoctrination rather than illumination. However I have this much 
faith in our universities that the chances for such subversion are smaller there 
than in most other environments of our society and that the effect will by and large 
be beneficial to society. If more professors at the German universities had 
preached such commitments during the 30’s, much intellectual support of Nazism 
might have been lacking, much intellectual opposition might have existed to 
stimulate the national conscience, much barbaric torture by “scientists” might not 
have occurred, and much human suffering avoided. 


Never has this been more important than today. We are, all of us, being 
asked basically ethical questions of a scope such as have never been asked before 
— questions involving the life, health, and happiness of thousands or millions 
or even the survival of homo sapiens himself. Must we continue testing H-bombs? 
Must we continue the arms race generally? Should we continue economic aid to 
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neutral or even unfriendly nations? Should schools be integrated at all cost? And 
for scientists and engineers this special dilemma: should they assist in the 
refinement of weapons no longer aimed at destroying the military might of the 
enemy, but his civilian population as well? Educated persons are polled more 
and more frequently as legislators, newspapermen, and the general public try to 
find answers, and they have a deep responsibility to let their voices be heard. 

To make judgments such as these, we need, first of all, to be well-informed, 
to know the facts involved (e.g., what do H-bombs do to genes, to say nothing of 
the rest of the human body?) but we also need to have a fundamental concern with 
and commitment to ethical values. As a college professor I have a duty to preach 
such commitments, my commitments, and I shall base them on compassion for 
our fellow-man. Armed with facts, my students undoubtedly will still not arrive 
at the same specific, low-level conclusions concerning weapons testing or school 
integration as I, even if they are firmly committed to my higher-level ideas of good 
and evil. But the worst excesses may perhaps be avoided when educated people 
are tempered by ethical values such as are widely held in our universities. 





The Encounter with Excellence 


ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


Moral education is impossible apart from the habitual vision of 


greatness. 
ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 


Every college must, sooner or later, justify its existence. But such justification 
is not as easy as we might be inclined to suppose. Certainly many functions which 
we associate with college could be performed in other ways at a much cheaper 
rate. This is conspicuously true of the mere conveyance of information to students 
which can be done by means of books. Books are relatively cheap, and it is easy 
to buy books without involvement in the complex life of an academic institution. 
If we are primarily concerned with imparting information this has been possible, 
with no teaching at all, ever since the popularization of printing in the fifteenth 
century. 

The extra bounty, which a college can give and which no sort of duplicating 
machine can give, is what Professor Whitehad has called the connection between 
knowledge and the zest for life. The college can raise the level of expectancy; it 
can lift the standard of achievement; it can unite “the young and the old in the 
imaginative consideration of learning.”' There are many features which are 
involved in the production of a genuine college, but all of the other features are 
patently insufficient if there is not some true sense in which the entire college life 
is projected on the level of greatness. A college is an institution which, because 
it recognizes that the enemy is the trivial or the dull, makes a deliberate attempt 
not only to create the vision of greatness but to create it habitually. 

Much of our present shame in both schools and colleges consists in the fact 
that we do not sufficiently encourage students to live up to their possibilities. 
Our problem is not lack of native ability, but lack of challenge. Children go along 
for years doing only a small fraction of what they might do and of what they 
would do if only the level of expectation were raised. Great numbers of college 
students admit that they are coasting along during most of the weeks of the 
college year, employing only a small part of their native resources. Poor little 
papers, written at the last possible minute, are handed in by people who have the 


Dr. Elton Trueblood is Professor of Philosophy at Earlham College and author of 
Your Other Vocation, Introduction to Philosophy, and other books. This essay is a chapter 
from his new book, The Idea of a Christian College, just published by Harper and Brothers. 


‘Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929, p. 139. 
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ability to write really good papers. The tragedy is the tragedy of failure to 
realize potentials. 

That remarkable woman, Edith Hamilton, who has helped so many by her 
books, The Greek Way, The Roman Way, and Witness to the Truth, explains 
her own development by reference to the demands of her father when she was a 
little girl in Fort Wayne. At the age of seven Edith Hamilton was given six weeks 
to make a full preparation of Caesar’s Gallic Wars. Because this was expected, 
the girl did it. By the time she was twelve she could read both Greek and Latin 
with ease and by the time she went as a student to Bryn Mawr she already had 
a better training of mind than most college graduates now have. Her really 
splendid education has been demonstrated in all her public work. When we 
know how she studied we are no longer surprised at the beautiful lucidity of her 
prose style. It is possible of course that Edith Hamilton was an unusually gifted 
child, but she does not think so. What she thinks is that, in spite of some bad 
teaching, she was encouraged to live somewhere near the fullness of her powers. 
When we realize how many persons of equal powers are now being ruined by low 
standards of expectation, we know that our contemporary practice involves a 
greater waste of human resources than we can afford to bear. 

Few contemporary developments are more disquieting than that represented 
by the cult of mediocrity. The heart of this mediocrity is deliberate limitation of 
achievement. It is a terrible and frightening thing when it appears in industrial 
establishments, but it is far more frightening when it appears in educational 
establishments. It appears in educational establishments whenever the tyranny of 
the majority is such that young people feel pressure not to excel. The persecution 
of the individual who has the courage to learn and to produce at full capacity 
may be carried on in numerous subtle ways or it may be overt. Many students 
do shoddy work for the simple reason that they are ashamed to do their best 
and thereby make an implicit criticism of their unambitious fellows. 

It makes little difference how advanced our technology is if the ideal of 
excellence is lost in our civilization. When it is lost, men and women habitually 
settle for what is passing; they put in the time; they hold the job. The shame 
then is that they have nothing in their experience of which they may be justifiably 
proud. There are many ways in which civilizations decline, but this is one of the 
most obvious ways. If the colleges do not provide an antidote to mediocrity, it 
is hard to know where such an antidote will be found. 


Our trouble lies not in any particular curriculum or in any particular method 
of teaching but in our basic philosophy. The heart of this philosophy is centered 
in a special conception of democracy. As usually happens in human experience, 
the best and the worst are separated only by a thin line. If by democracy we 
mean a system of thought and action according to which every person, regardless 
of his family or racial origin or his economic condition, is allowed to develop his 
powers and to take his fair share of responsibility in public life, then democracy 
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is something very good indeed. Whatever its dangers, it is certainly superior 
to a system of tyranny or even a system of hereditary privilege. But if, as a result 
of subtle but crucial changes in the idea, democracy means a system in which we 
glorify the common at the expense of the uncommon man, it becomes mediocrity 
and leads inevitably to cultural decay. Since both strains have always been 
present at least potentially in western life, it has been easy to confuse them, and 
nowhere has it been easier than in education. 

The damaging kind of democracy has been with us in the American experiment 
for a long time and has sometimes been noted by astute observers. Seventy years 
ago Matthew Arnold recognized and described the danger of low standards 
implicit in the leveling kind of democracy which honors too greatly the common 
man to the neglect of real excellence. The leveling tendency he called “the Anglo- 
Saxon contagion,” a contagion which he saw as something associated un- 
necessarily with what was valid in the democratic life. The wheat and the tares, 
it seemed to him, were growing together. “Whatever one may think of the general 
danger to the world from the Anglo-Saxon contagion,” he wrote in his essay on 
Milton, “it appears to me difficult to deny that the growing greatness and influence 
of the United States does bring with it some danger to the ideal of a high and rare 
excellence. The average man is too much a religion there; his performance is 
unduly magnified, his shortcomings are not duly seen and admitted.” ’ 

What we sometimes forget, in our glorification of democracy, is that democracy 
has not really succeeded in producing the good life, except as it has been combined 
with the recognition of aristocracy, particularly the aristocracy of merit rather than 
that arising from the accident of birth. Benjamin Franklin was born into a poor 
and modest family, but he was certainly an aristocrat because he was one of the 
best.? He stood like an intellectual giant among his Philadelphia neighbors of the 
eighteenth century. Much of the success of the American system of government 
stems from the fact that America had, at the crucial moment of her history, a 
galaxy of men comparable to Franklin in stature. Our plan of government rests, 
not on the ideas of average men, but on the ideas of the men who composed the 
Mayflower Compact and Penn’s Plan of Government and the thoughts of Thomas 
Jefferson. Nearly all of the men who gathered in Independence Hall in July 1776 
were aristocratic in a deep and true sense of the word. They read great books: 
they lived disciplined lives; they maintained elevated standards of personal 
conduct; they were men of good education and of constructive thought. It 
would not have been surprising if men of such unusual ability had taken advantage 
of their positions of leadership to perpetrate family privilege and to give peculiar 


Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism, London: The Macmillan Company, 1902, p. 57. 

‘In the words of George Wharton Pepper, Franklin was “the most civilized man of 
his day.” His was the only name signed to four great documents, The Declaration of 
Independence, the Treaty of Alliance with France, the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain, 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
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advantages to their descendants, but this is what they rejected as unworthy. 
Many expected Washington to become a monarch. The really remarkable thing 
is that the aristocrats were also democrats. They believed in a third alternative, 
as far from special privilege on the one hand as from the glorification of the 
average on the other. Influenced by Plato, they proposed to set up, not a mere 
democracy, but a Republic. Like Plato they expected to combine democracy of 
opportunity with aristocracy of ability, of achievement, and of responsibility. 
They hoped to give every man a chance to show his powers and then to give the 
greatest recognition to those with the greatest powers. The kind of democracy 
they espoused was not that which involves the patent falsehood that all men are 
equal. All, wrote Jefferson, are “created equal,” which is an entirely different 
matter. What this means is that all, regardless of differences in native powers, are 
children of the Divine Father and all, in consequence, are to be accorded the 
dignity which derives from the Divine Paternity. Men, thought the founding 
fathers, are equal in fundamental origin but vastly unequal in abilities, in willing- 
ness to work, and in the acceptance of responsibility. 


Much of the danger in our current philosophy of education has come by the 
glorification of the democratic aspects of our life without an equal glorification of 
the aristocratic aspects, without which the former can lead to decay. An English 
woman, who has been an exchange teacher in America, put her finger on this 
point, with the advantage of her outside view, before she returned home. “I 
think,” she wrote, “many Americans have deluded themselves into believing that 


the same kind of education is necessary for all in order to achieve educational 
equality of opportunity. The emphasis on equality can be so made that it 
militates against quality. That this emphasis is made and deliberately made is 
beyond doubt, and it is made in the light of a supposed ideal, that of a special form 
of togetherness of collectivity. Differences are consequently minimized at both 
ends of the scale. On the one end parents are warned against encouraging their 
able children to get ahead of the class, while on the other the inept and lazy are 
advanced along with their comrades, just as though they had been successful 
students. 


Because ideas have consequences, the false conception of democracy makes 
an important difference in practice. The pressure of conformity is so powerful 
and so pervasive that students of promise, afraid of seeming queer, refuse to 
accomplish all that is possible. How, if this is our standard mentality, are we to 
produce in sufficient numbers the leaders of thought and action which our 
generation so sorely needs? We need intellectual aristocrats in our democracy 
almost as much as we needed them when our system of government was being 


‘Ivy Cooper-Marsh, “Putting Equality First in School,” London Daily Telegraph, 
May 20, 1958. 
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formed. In short we need uncommon men who are adept at the task of sustaining 
a republic as others were adept at inventing it. 

The place to begin in our educational philosophy is a change in purpose. 
We must make our goal not adjustment, and not even happiness, but excellence. 
We may indeed achieve happiness in this way, but the happiness will come as a 
by-product rather than something at which we have directly aimed. Young people 
who begin to have a taste of what excellence in performance and production may 
mean often discover that this brings a joy and satisfaction which is not known 
in mediocrity, no matter how much entertainment is provided. Though many 
students of today do not know it by experience, the truth is that the joy to be 
found in writing a good essay, striving for genuine competence rather than for a 
passing grade, is a very great joy. This is because man is made to be a producer. 
We are happy when we make, and we are happiest when we make at the level 
of excellence. 

Such a philosophy of education requires a radical shift in emphasis. It 
means that we must not hesitate to bring young people into contact with what 
is difficult and challenging. It means that we shall divide students by levels of 
achievement. The great ideas must be presented, not in a watered-down version, 
but in the finest form which each group is able to comprehend. It may not be 
easy to read and understand the works of Immanuel Kant, but that is no adequate 
reason for avoiding them in college. If others have been able to comprehend, so 
can we. The famous Richard Baxter of Kidderminster said in his Autobiography 


that he made it a habit to preach once a year over the heads of his congregation, 
thus to keep them in their place and to show them what he could do if he would. 
It is good, as Baxter knew, for people at some times in their lives to have a 
stretch. 


It is good to meditate on the uses of greatness. The powerful influence of 
great men is that by their very existence and by our knowledge of that existence 
they can shake us out of our complacency. Thus one of the truly wonderful 
experiences of living in the twentieth century is the sense of life that comes from 
being alive at the same time as Sir Winston Churchill. To go straight through 
his six-volume History of the Second World War is to encounter the vision of 
excellence at first hand. Here are great issues, great decisions, great words, and 
great deeds. Many of the decisions have affected the welfare of millions. It 
is literally possible that, apart from Churchill’s indominatable will and intelligent 
judgment, Adolf Hitler might still be alive and victorious, still enforcing his 
will on millions of unfortunate people. The elimination of this threat was not 
something that was inevitable; it came only because of what particular men 
thought and suffered and accomplished. 

Education, if it is sound, will insure the encounter with greatness at as many 
points as possible. It is good for the young life to measure itself in contrast to the 
prophets of Israel or Socrates or Julius Caesar or Oliver Cromwell or Benjamin 
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Franklin or Abraham Lincoln and many more. A great part of the value of 
the classic tradition in education inheres in the fact that the student is nearly 
always forced to recognize the existence of first-rate intelligence. He may not 
appreciate it all, and sometimes he is bogged down in syntax or vocabulary, but the 
words he is translating are the words as actually written down by Cicero and 
Virgil and their kind. He is living every day with people who are nobler than 
he is, and there is always a chance of his being unconsciously influenced by this 
experience. 

When the practice of learning great things by heart began to decline is really 
hard to say, but there is no doubt that the decline has come. Thousands now in 
colleges cannot repeat anything from memory, neither scripture nor poetry nor 
anything else. The loss involved in this failure is incalculable. It means that 
the conscious sources of beauty and meaning are far fewer and weaker than they 
need to be. The case for learning great literature by heart is made by Sir Richard 
Livingstone in the following sentences: 


In education, as in life, we are formed by our atmosphere without 
knowing it. We store up unconsciously spiritual tissue of whose nature 
and importance we are unaware. Later we may come to know and 
appreciate the influences that have formed us. For the mind is like a 
garden. Seeds are scattered on the soil and most are lost, but some lie 
inert till the outside influence of sun and moisture wake them to activity. 
That is a parable of education. It scatters ideas and information on the 


surface of the mind; much perishes forgotten, but some seeds lie dormant 
till the quickening power of experience brings them to life. Hence the 
value of a practice too much neglected in modern education, the habit of 
learning great literature by heart and so storing up a treasure which later 
life may enable us to use.° 


As everyone knows, the right time to learn literature by heart is early youth. 
George Foot Moore claimed that all of his great store of this kind was fastened 
in his mind before the age of ten. Certainly a child of that age should be able to 
repeat the finest of the Psalms, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, some passages from 
Shakespeare’s plays, and some famous sonnets, as well as lesser productions. 
Once thousands could repeat considerable passages from Longfellow and Whittier. 
But what are we to do if we have a college generation in which this great principle 
of education has been neglected or ignored or even opposed? The answer is that 
it is never too late to learn. If college people have been cheated of their rightful 
intellectual heritage in their early years, appropriate steps must be taken to restore 
the heritage in early maturity. A college student willing to set himself to the 
task could fill his own mind with productions of great minds far more rapidly 


5Sir Richard Livingstone, The Future in Education. London: Macmillan, 1941, p. 24. 
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than he realizes. Almost any adult can learn to repeat a sonnet in an hour and 
with a few repetitions have it secure for the remainder of his life. Then he can 
have it as a standard of reference by which the addiction to the trivial can be 
judged and seen in its true light. We know how low the lowlands are only by 
contrasting them with the distant hills. 

However much we may try we cannot revive a classical education in its 
earlier form, and to do so would not be desirable even if it were possible. The 
old education, based almost entirely on the works of Greece and Rome, had 
merit, but it also had great weaknesses. Even Dr. Arnold never introduced the 
study of natural science at Rugby and the only teaching of modern history was 
confined to one hour a week which the Doctor handled himself. The system 
produced strong and wise men, but it is not the only way of producing strength 
and wisdom. The virtue of the system lay, not in the constant translation from 
dead languages, but rather in the production of the vision of greatness, both in the 
character of the teachers and in the treasures so laboriously unearthed. This is 
something we require today, and if we are not going to get it in the old way, we 
must get it in some other way. 

One of the best methods is that of studying the Greek writers in translation. 
Without denying the value of the hard work of digging it out alone, it remains true 
that the student may get more out of a translation than he can get from the 
original because in studying a good translation he can soon feel the entire sweep 
of the movement. A contemporary student ought not to be denied an 
acquaintance with some of the greatest minds of all history just because he has 
never learned to read the Greek language. These minds constitute an intellectual 
acropolis to which any contemporary student can look up with profit. Even one 
semester spent in studying the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, with 
Aristophanes thrown in for balance, can be a time of singular revelation. There 
is nothing wrong with a method which makes use of great translations.’ After 
all, most people who read the Hebrew Scriptures read them in modern language 
translations and not in the Hebrew. Why should we not follow, in dealing with 
Xenophon and his famous contemporaries, the same pattern that we follow in 
dealing with Isaiah and his contemporaries? 

It is not surprising that so many generations, in periods of self-dissatisfaction 
such as we now experience, have turned to Greece in its noblest period. They turn 
there, not primarily because of a language, but because of a pattern of life. Greek 
literature, especially in its treatments of politics and ethics, contains an antidote 
to acceptance of either corruption or mediocrity in public life. Plato’s warnings 
about the dangers of democracy, as found in the eighth bovk of the Republic, are 
strikingly relevant to our contemporary situation. Both Plato and Aristotle, in 
spite of their manifest differences in political theory, present a view of life in 


*Whitehead says, “I prefer a translation of what a Greek actually said, to any talk about 
the Greeks, written by an Englishman, however well he has done it.” Op. cit., p. 114. 
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which morals are part of politics and politics part of morals. A student who gets 
out of college without the encouragement to study the major Platonic dialogues 
and at least the first four books of Aristotle’s Ethics may rightly claim that he 
has been mistreated. He will not of course end with these, for there are potential 
encounters with excellence in connection with later and contemporary minds, but 
a genuine appreciation of the best minds of classic Greece is almost certain to 
create a mood of enduring dissatisfaction with the second-rate. 

If Greece provides one of the two major sources of the spiritual life of the 
West, Palestine provides the other. This ancient and tragic land has put us so 
greatly in its debt that the debt can never be paid. It is fearful to think what 
contemporary life might be if the redemptive influences which come from the 
Hebrew heritage and the Christian Scriptures were lacking. When we think how 
the words of the Bible have influenced even those who have never read a word of 
it and the way in which the Biblical influence has affected our entire culture, we 
realize how preposterous it is to claim to give an adequate modern education 
when all reference to this is omitted. It is not only that, as was pointed out 
earlier, most of the higher education of America began with a religious incentive; 
there is also the point that the Palestinian contribution has affected our form of 
government, our Declaration of Independence, our social services, and our funda- 
mental standards of conduct. It is no adequate answer to say that we do not live 
up perfectly to these standards. Neither did the ancient Hebrews, as any reader 
of the Old Testament can easily verify, and neither did the early Christians or 
the Christians of any period. It is precisely because we fail so often that the 
standard is our priceless possession. If we did not have a standard by which to 
judge, we should not even be aware of failure. 

No student can understand his own culture merely by studying the con- 
temporary fruits; he must also know the roots. This is why the Great Books 
Movement put into its plan of reading an early acquaintance with the story of 
Naboth’s Vineyard. The modern student is rightly interested in such conceptions 
as equality before the law, due process, and the dignity of the individual, but he 
will understand these far better if he knows how and where they arose and how 
they have been developed. Still more important is it to understand and to 
appreciate a view of life and reality in conformance with which these great 
conceptions can make sense. Commenting upon the Biblical account of Naboth 
and his famous vineyard, a contemporary philosopher says something which it 
would be good for every student to know. 


Thus the commoner has rights, so clear-cut and so well established 
that not even the king can override them. Remember who the king 
was: supreme authority, military, civil, political, and religious. No law 
should be able to stop him, for he is the law. That the crown can do no 
wrong is still preserved as a legal principle in a great commonwealth, 
though it be treated as a legal fiction in most cases today. It was no 
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legal fiction in the Oriental kingdom. The king was legislature, judiciary, 
and executive; and the Lord’s anointed as well, who could make and 
unmake high priests. But in the little kingdom of Palestine this absolute 
monarch’s power is limited by the commoner’s inalienable rights.’ 


To know the Bible with the aid of scholarly insight and excellent instruction 
ought to be the privilege of every advanced student. If he faces openly and 
humbly the succession of the prophets of Israel, noting how Isaiah and Micah 
built upon their great predecessors, Amos and Hosea, while they in turn provided 
foundations for their successors, such as Jeremiah and Ezekial, he is bound to 
be deeply impressed, and he may find the basis of his own life strengthened. He 
will stand in amazement at the fact that a little people could do so much, and 
that a physically feeble nation could survive while the strong ones perished. In 
like manner he can be immensely enriched by the Epistles and Gospels and Acts 
of the New Testament, finding that a scholarly approach need not destroy 
appreciation, but is more likely to insure its enlargement. 

Though the purpose of a college is intellectual rather than evangelical, an 
education in a land so deeply affected by Jesus Christ is obviously lacking if 
knowledge of Christ is left out. It is odd for people who date every letter and 
document from Christ’s birth to know nothing of importance about him. The 
point of central importance in Christianity is Christ himself. Any humble seeker 
of any faith or of no faith can profit by a careful study of the fourfold portrait 
which the gospels provide. If it is the habitual vision of greatness that we require, 
here it is. We can read today how he lived, how he taught, how he attracted 
some and alienated others, how he healed, how he nourished a little fellowship 
of men remarkably like ourselves, and how he was executed by the Roman 
authorities. 

The author of the /mitation of Christ speaks for a multitude of obscure 
persons when in the first chapter of the first book he writes, “Let our foremost 
resolve be to meditate on the life of Jesus Christ.” A Christian is one whose 
own life is changed by this experience. 

How can any person claim to be educated and to participate intelligently in 
what is in part a Christian civilization if he has never tried to understand the 
conviction that “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself?” “That 
conviction of a few Jewish peasants in a minor dependency of the great and 
highly civilized Roman Empire seemed to most of its citizens an extravagant 
folly, but their fellowship persisted as the Empire, apparently so stable and 
permanent, fell into collapse, and subsequently outlived every other creed and 
philosophy of the Graeco-Roman world.”* Whatever else a good education 


"Gregory Vlastos, Christian Faith and Democracy, New York: Association Press, 


1947, pp. 16-17. 
‘Livingstone, op. cit., p. 125. 
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does, it develops a respect for facts, and what has just been said in Livingstone’s 
words is undoubtedly a fact. Anyone who means seriously to wrestle with the 
mystery of existence must make an effort to react reasonably to such a fact. 
The nature of the reaction is the inalienable privilege of the individual student. 
The responsibility of the college is to give him a chance to be aware of what the 
fact is. 

It is not the duty of a college to teach everything, but it is the duty of the 
college to teach well all that it does teach. A professor of science who never 
says a word about ethics, yet who demonstrates daily his disdain of shoddy work 
and fragmentary preparation may in fact be engaged deeply in the ethical task. 
How can the shallow young man, who admits that his only interest is in some kind 
of degree, a well-paid job, and a late model car, be reached? This is not easy and 
certainly there is no recipe for success in every case. But sometimes young people 
of even this degree of shallowness are aroused, and when they are it is usually 
because some professor has maintained such a high standard of quality in his 
scientific or literary or artistic work that the student has been shocked by the 
contrast between this and his own triviality, Sometimes the revolutionary vision 
comes not by a religious sermon so much as by a confrontation with hitherto un- 
known beauty. “There are few better ways of serving God,” says Professor 
George Hedley, “than in the creating of objects and sounds of beauty to declare 
his praise.” ° 

It is because we cannot expect the desired change to occur once for all that 
the vision must be “habitual.” There is in education what has been called the 
law of delayed action, which means that influences have sometimes a real effect 
though the effect appears at a later date. Almost every teacher has the experience 
of saying something, near the end of a course, which suddenly strikes fire. A 
student breaks in and says, “That’s grand. Why didn’t you say that before? It 
would have made everything clear.” The professor is invariably forced to 
answer, “I did say it, but you were not then able to hear.” This does not mean 
that the saying on the earlier occasion was wasted. The seed was all of the time 
getting ready to germinate. The best fruits of any work are the fruits we never 
see. In countless cases a group of graduates will get together and remind each 
other of some high moment in some class though the man most responsible for 
the high moment seldom knows that it has been even appreciated. But it is not 
necessary that he should know, for it is more important to have the growth occur 
than to be aware of its occurrence. The matter of credit is not a matter of first 
importance. 

It is a fortunate fact that the powerful effect of the encounter with excellence 
can come through the instrumentality of essentially modest persons. Sometimes 
the instrument is a teacher, sometimes it is another student, sometimes it is a 


*George Hedley, Religion on the Campus. New York: Macmillan, 1955, p. 24. 
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book. All that the human instrument needs is enough potential greatness to 
appreciate true greatness. A man who cannot produce light can nevertheless 
make a window to let the light shine through and thereby come into places that 
would otherwise be dark. The English professor may not be able to preach a 
brilliant and moving sermon, but he may be able instead to help someone to read 
Shakespeare with understanding. If so, he is thereby making a step forward in the 
moral progress of the race. He is doing this because the enemy is the trivial and 
because acquaintance with Shakespeare inevitably involves high seriousness as well 
as excellent comedy. It is hard to be complacently mediocre again, once we have 
met with something which is really well done. There are many ways of making 
a better world, a world in which men are more sensitive and more honest and 
more compassionate, but the most effective way is direct confrontation with 
whatever involves essential dignity.*° 

The task of the college is to point to the undoubted excellence that has 
occurred in the human venture in the hope that it may be repeated and sur- 
passed. The colleges, if they could see their vocation in these high terms, might 
make a really tremendous difference. There are moments of opportunity, and ours 
may be one of them. It is highly revealing to know that after years and probably 
centuries in which no human being ran a mile in less than four minutes, the 
four-minute mark was broken forty-five times in four years. Something like 
this could occur in our intellectual life, as it certainly did occur in the life of 
Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. and as it happened in the Renais- 
sance. To contemplate the century of genius covering the lives of Galileo and 
Newton and so many more in natural science, philosophy, and letters is really 
inspiring. Why should this not come again? We shall not change human nature, 
but it is part of the meaning of human nature that it involves untold and usually 
undeveloped possibilities of both good and ill. We have great and terrible 
problems, but a generation that could produce atomic fission and launch earth 
satellites is not exactly decadent. 

Professor Hardin Craig has given us a stimulating lesson in what is possible 
when a serious effort is made to raise the sights of an academic community. He 
prepared and gave a convocation address at the University of North Carolina 
which moved the students so deeply that there was a noticeable difference, even 
in the grade point average of the total university in the next term. Professor 
Craig’s theme was “Renaissance Now,” with constant emphasis on the kind of 
excellence that can be appreciated and partly demonstrated by contemporary 
students, and that will be demonstrated if they really try. For some the effect 
of the wise man’s eloquence no doubt wore off, but there are others who, as a 


This is the point of the magnificent text, “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report . . . think on these 
things.” Philippians 4:8. 
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result of what Professor Craig said, are different to this day. Something of this 
kind could occur in our entire nation, but it will not occur unless colleges take 
the lead both in precept and example. It is the colleges, more than any other 
institutions, which must provide constant reminders of the difference between 
greatness and mere grandeur or bigness. To build grand and palatial buildings is 
relatively easy because the money can be found for this purpose, but the spectre 
which haunts us is that of triviality in the houses of grandeur. 

John Milton, whose noble words on education have provided a guide for so 
many, lived in the very heart of one century of genius and now may, if we 
listen, help us to produce another. His vision of the possibility is still so relevant 
that it has been emblazoned around the walls of the great Hall at the University 
of Toronto: “Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant Nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking his invincible locks.” Such 
words are appropriate to the life of a college because the college exists to help to 
make them come true. The deepest reason for a college is an unrealized ideal. 
What inspires her men and women is the vision of a society of learning and 
teaching and pioneering that continues to be a community of understanding what- 
ever the prejudice and confusion of the surrounding world. This vision is never 
wholly achieved, even by the good college, but there are many among her sons 
and daughters who strive to embody it, and at least they know when they have 
failed because they have a standard by which to judge. This standard provides 
the college with a reason for being. It is her most precious possession. 





The Role of Christianity in Modern History 


THEODORE D. Lockwoop 


I 


He is of middle height, weli-shaped, complexion pale, without a touch 
of color in it save when the skin flushes. The hair is black shot with 
yellow, or yellow shot with black; beard scanty, eyes gray, with dark 
spots.... The expression is pleasant and cordial, easily passing into a 
smile, for he has the quickest sense of the ridiculous of any man I ever 
met. ... The only sign of rusticity is in the hands which are slightly 
coarse.... He dresses plainly; ... He holds forms and courtesies un- 
worthy of a man of sense, and for that reason has hitherto kept clear 
of the Court. ... His original wish was to be a priest himself.’ 


Erasmus’ description of Sir Thomas More moves along purely secular lines 
until the last sentence: no one would suspect that Christian devotion may have 
played a major part in this man’s life until the line, “His original wish was to be 
a priest himself.”” We know historically that More spent four years in the London 
Charterhouse of the Carthusians. Even after he left the monastery, he probably 
considered himself as a lay priest. Certainly his life, we learn from his son-in-law 
Roper. was warped in some degree by his beliefs about heaven, hell, and salva- 
tion; and his Utopia was informed with what scholars call Christian humanism. 
For example his choice of the Buthrecas (a scrambled spelling of Carthusian) to 
exemplify the austerities of those who subordinate reason to faith in something- 
beyond relates to his own religious experience among the Carthusians. The 
Utopian community itself has other parallels with monastic rule. Its communism 
is not pre-Marxist but apostolic. And finally his death — of considerable 
historical significance itself — marked for him the opportunity, as he said, ‘“‘to go 
to God on the morrow, a daye very meete and conveniente for me.” 


Here we can readily see the effect of religious beliefs on the decisions of a 
man who was both an adviser to the king and a writer. There have been 
comparatively few men with so balanced a sense of the demands of both this world 
and the transcendent; for Sir Thomas was a much more discerning realist than his 
contemporary Machiavelli and a better Christian than the Defender of the Faith, 


Dr. Theodore D. Lockwood is Assistant Professor of History in the Department of 
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1JIn a letter from Erasmus to Ulrich von Hutten in 1519. J. A. Froude, Life and Letters 
of Erasmus. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927, pp. 103-105. 
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good King Henry VIII — or than the Popes of the early sixteenth century. It is 
one of the curious footnotes of history that often a man not formally responsible 
for ecclesiastical matters seems to have obtained a deeper insight into the meaning 
of religious experience than the regular clergy. Dante would be another 
conspicuous example. 


But what has this to do with the role of Christanity in modern history ? 
I chose More because he lived in a century which was perhaps the last in which 
it is easy to discern the role of religious belief in the careers of public men. To 
those who like to make sweeping generalizations, the sixteenth century represents 
the initial crisis in values for modern times, that period when there was a decisive 
split between those who found their authority in God and those who based it on 
Man. Ever since that time, we have experienced greater and greater secularization. 
Religion, instead of being the integer of life, has become a Sunday diversion. 
These are the obvious comments which, because they are so obvious, have limited 
meaning. We have only to recall the circuit preacher of the early nineteenth 
century reminding his isolated parishioners of humility and piety, or to recall the 
negative case of Samuel Butler’s upbringing in a religiously hypocritical family, to 
recognize the tremendous impact of Christianity on the quality of some people’s 
lives. 


These are obvious cases of religious influence; but they all hide the problem 
presented by the topic, the role of Christianity in modern history. In particular 
what do we mean by the “role” of Christianity? Do we mean that Christianity 
provides a perspective from which we view history so as to arrive at moral or 
theological truths? I cannot accept such a construction since in my opinion it 
would merely lead to seeing the good things in history as produced by Christianity 
and the bad by infidels — a myth like other myths. Are we looking for evidences 
of Christ in history? Adam Smith talked about the invisible hand which, in 
addition to practical economic factors, would insure the victory of laissez-faire. 
I hardly consider his genuflection a sign of Christ in history — or of even an 
eighteenth-century deistic sovereign. Adam Smith was seeking a metaphysical 
reference and chose a handy symbol. Then do we mean by the role of 
Christianity a concept by which we may appreciate human nature in modern 
history ? Perhaps history serves to uncover man’s universal sin and illustrate any 
number of assumed religious truths, but I feel that this kind of approach wrenches 
from history something which history does not demonstrate of itself. At least I 
prefer to disregard the question of judgments from history drawn by many a 
Christian. Therefore I am restricting my use of the term “role” to the problem of 
the degree to which Christianity as an organized body of religious belief with 
certain institutional expressions has affected modern history. 





tf 


A recent example may help to explain this approach to the difficult task of 
assessing that influence. Adolf Hitler has played a part in recent history which 
is so prominent that those historians who disclaim the element of personality in 
history wish he had never been born. Hitler’s ideas were not important of them- 
selves until he came to power. Then his mixture of megalomania and shrewdness, 
his racial bigotry and fanatical Germanism, affected far too many of us. Was he 
motivated by any Christian training or beliefs? I think it is safe to say no. 
Neither his personal nor public programs reflect Christianity. 


But in a negative sense the Christian churches presented him with a tactical 
issue. Should he rant against the archaic structures? Before coming to power 
he was cautious; he was afraid of unnecessarily weakening his attractiveness to 
the Germans by direct refutation. Once in power he was bolder. The tactical 
situation had changed. After 1933 he was afraid that Church ministers might 
urge the people to obey God rather than the Fiihrer and object from the pulpit 
to the totalitarian leveling process under Nazidom. The churches were divided on 
how to meet the challenge. When Pastor Martin Niemoller, representing a “Union 
of Pastors” opposed to “German Christians” backing the regime, did ask his 
parishioners to search their own consciences — nothing more than that — Hitler 
decided that Dachau had an extra bed. That was in 1937. The peculiar twist of 
that brief duel was that Niemoller had originally supported Hitler: presumably his 
Christian precepts had not provided political sensitivity early enough to be 
effective. Nor had the “German Christians” understood until it was too late 
the methods by which they had become dupes of the Nazi program of coercion. 


The organized forces of Christianity in German politics did no better. They 
had voted for the Enabling Act which permitted, legally at least, the terrorism so 
directly aimed at denying any moral dignity to the individual in the Christian 
meaning of that term. Certainly the Churches lost some integrity by this maneuver. 
It is therefore only in the negative sense that Christianity had any effect on Hitler 
and his rise to power; and it was only so far as he feared the inadequacy of mere 
secularization of the Church that he resorted to terrorism. 


This example immediately disclosed certain key facets needed for the his- 
torical analysis. Christianity in Germany did not have the ecclesiastical strength 
or purpose to oppose effectively the coming to power of an amoral man; that is, 
the churches followed the path which had been almost traditional for four hundred 
years by allowing the secular prince to determine the religious disposition of the 
area. Thus in any interpretation of the German scene in 1933 the historian must 
place the Christian churches on the same footing as other subsidiary organizations. 
As an institution the Christian Church played a for-the-most-part neutral and at 
times unwittingly acquiescent role. 
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But what of the German beliefs which may have affected the individual 
German’s reaction to Hitler and his minions? Here is a description by an English 
visitor to Germany in March 1933: 


All over Berlin, especially in the shopping and residential districts, 
huge pictures of Hitler were displayed at night in windows illuminated 
by devout candles. ... The crude likenesses of the Man of Germany’s 
Destiny, row upon row, were like altars dedicated to some primitive 
demon-cult. . . .? 


In short the very choice of demonstrating political support clearly revealed that 
religious associations or implications were meaningless in this political calculation 
or idolatry. But then almost two hundred years earlier Frederick the Great had 
described his participation with Russia and Austria-Hungary in partitioning Poland 
as “taking Communion in the one Eucharistic body which is Poland.” No one 
spouted scripture against Adolf. No great mass of Germans marched on behalf of 
Christian charity; none even dared succor the wounded on the night of the long 
knives in 1934. The historian would be forced to probe deeply to find any evi- 
dence of the role of Christianity either for or against the Nazi reorientation. 
Unlike Sir Thomas More they had not made their public choices on religious 
grounds. 


I think that this failure of modern Christianity to get a purchase on con- 
temporary affairs can be illustrated time and again in the twentieth century. How- 
ever, even when Christian sentiment did become mixed with public action, too 
often it took the form of the League of Nations Union Peace Ballot of 1935. a 
politically blind even if morally admirable gesture against the recurrence of war. 
The explanations for this kind of demonstration are complicated, but I should like 
to isolate at least one explanation. The Christian has been torn between with- 
drawing his religious insights from the actual historical context of public affairs 
and inserting his moral precepts into situations not ready to receive them. Both 
alternatives suggest that many modern Christians are “out of phase.” For 
example it was a form of withdrawal to condemn armaments, alliances, and 
diplomatic negotiations at a time when Germany had gained air parity and Musso- 
lini had invaded Abyssinia. The British are fully aware of the other extreme 
also: building an Anglican church in Africa may not be nearly as effective as the 
less spectacular introduction of a steel hoe. Or the condemnation of Zulu magic 
may be ill-timed when company managers at Kimberly are searching natives on the 
way out of the diamond mines. The example is reminiscent of one of Montaigne’s 
most brilliant quips. In an essay on cannibalism he suggested that the righteous 
indignation of the civilized may, at least in part, be due to the fact that the savages 
wear no trousers. Or to go further back into history, the very powerlessness of a 


John Lehmann, The Whispering Gallery. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1955, p. 210. 
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St. Francis helping the poor and not denouncing the kings of this world has had 
greater significance than the pontifical judgments of an Innocent l}I against Albi- 
gensians and Moslems alike. In seeking to achieve intermediate measures of 
improvement St. Francis achieved far more than an Innocent seeking to judge men 
and states by an historically remote ideal. 


These comments may suggest an appropriate way to understand the subtiety 
of the relationship between Christianity and modern history. Very often the 
effect has not taken the form of a crusade or a powerful temporal institution. 
Let me cite another example. 


When Elie Halévy, a French historian, tried to discover the relationship be- 
tween beliefs and material circumstances — political, social, and economic — he 
turned to England as a good laboratory. His conclusion was that the secret of 
British social and political stability lay in the moral influence of evangelical 
religion, without which British liberty would have been impossible. Self-restraint 
and self-discipline, according to Halévy, prevented a French revolution in the 
England of 1815, a revolution which seemed inevitable in view of the despised 
royal family, the inefficient regime, and the chaotic system of sinecures. Religious 
beliefs operated almost unconsciously to control the English. And throughout 
the nineteenth century evangelical religion provided the moral cement for English 
society. That it was intellectually feeble or prudish makes no difference; to the 
historian the important thing is that evangelism infected British society from top to 
bottom even if it failed to produce any dramatic crusades. There was nothing 
comparable to it in France. 


Across the channel Christianity had retained the form of a politically inept 
Church lacking any real connection with the public in its institutional relations 
even if nominally the country was Catholic and did not therefore have Non- 
conformists like the English Puritans. But the Church was identified with the 
old regime and could not survive in its practical agencies with the coming of the 
Revolution. The 1905 Separation of Church and States was the final dis- 
engagement. Yet there was still another element in France, namely the Reformed 
Church. If Catholicism had become ossified for all practical purposes, and there- 
fore had lost the initiative to the philosophes in eighteenth-century French society, 
why didn’t the French Protestants come into their own? The answer is simple. 
The Reformed Church lacked power, played its hand badly during the early 
years of the Revolution, and was ruined in the temporary dechristianization 
movement inaugurated under the name of Reason. Admittedly the Cult of Reason 
did not last and had merely minor repercussions; but the Protestant churches did 
not fill the void. 


These examples once again show how difficult it is to assess the effect of 
Christianity. What may explain so much in England in 1815 will help us not at 
all in the France of the same period. 
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Ill 


At this point and with all these limitations in mind I shall try to state the 
main, general effects of Christianity on modern history.’ 


The world of the Caesars is hardly modern, but it is instructive to review 
briefly the time when Christianity survived its alliance with a state in the process 
of dissolution. Christian doctrine obviously did not coincide with the habits of the 
Romans during the third and fourth centuries; nor did Christianity prevent the 
collapse of the civilization identified with Rome. Yet Christianity continued and 
became a formative element in the Europe to emerge over the next seven centuries. 
If we leave the Orthodox Church to one side, we may say that the Church 
converted the barbarian tribes to some kind of political, social, and cultural 
stability. The conversions varied in intensity and depth, but in any case 
Christianity had the striking opportunity — as we look back — to affect an area 
of the world developing a new civilization. As Professor Butterfield has 
emphasized, it was this coincidence which made possible a medieval civilization 
that was to be so remarkably Christian in its character and mentality. The Church 
provided certain loyalties which may have helped to check the centrifugal 
tendencies of the successor-states to the Empire. I said “may have” because 
I am not convinced that loyalty to the Christian Commonwealth in the West 
during the Middle Ages ever really replaced the local loyalties which in fact did 
prevail later on in the territorial definition of modern Europe. 


However the Western Church did perform certain real services. It was the 
only means through which the cultural inheritance of the classical world was 
transmitted. It was the chief upholder of moral and intellectual values in a 
society where human and group passions all too closely resemble the picture 
given in the Inferno. The Church patronized the fine arts as well. But recognize 
that there is a certain irony in this statement. The contributions of the Church 
were not derived from imposed conformity to one set of religious beliefs but from 
the fact that the institutions of the Church were to a large extent the very 
vehicles of cultural experience for these same peoples during the first 1000 years 
of European life. Beyond that it is fair to say that the Church softened the 
manners of men and did improve the morals of medieval rulers — one way of 
saying that secular life was affected by the existence of a common religious 
allegiance which incorporated a transcendent element as the ultimate judge in 
human affairs. 


Now let us take each of these contributions in order to see whether 
Christianity still performs these same functions. 


*In what follows my indebtedness to the very suggestive essays by Herbert Butterfield is 
apparent; in particular, Christianity in European History, London: Macmillan, 1952. 
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First, is Christianity the only means through which the cultural heritage of 
earlier times is made available to the present generations? Obviously not. 
Where once the Roman Catholic Church drew boundaries on the extent of 
inquiry appropriate to the believer, now the reverse obtains and many secular 
disciplines rule out considering the religious implications of their own findings. 


Second, is Christianity the sole upholder of moral and intellectual values ? 
It is less easy to say no in this instance. The eighteenth century critic of religion 
was quite prepared to offer secular, humanistic values in place of religiously 
inspired ones; and it is historically reasonable to say for instance that prison 
reform at that time was due as much to agnostic criticism as to the complaints of 
Quakers. Yet the circuit preacher on the nineteenth-century American frontier 
rides again to tease us away from any radical generalization. Perhaps all we can 
say is that the values presumed to be dominant today are not exclusively those 
prompted by the Christian inheritance. 


Third, does the Church still patronize the fine arts? Far less than it did at 
the time of Giotto. Patronage has shifted hands; and the hands were and are not 
purely Christian. 

Finally, politics since 1500 have hardly remained under the aegis of the 
Christian churches. Sir Thomas More’s king may have had strong religious 
ideas, but his practices demonstrated a greater sensitivity to the fortune and free 
will of which Machiavelli spoke so suggestively. And in the seventeenth century 
the contrast between the policies of Archbishop Laud and Oliver Cromwell was 
ironically the contrast between a purely secular, power politics and a God- 
inspired redressing of the balance. Yet to analyze political motivation is always 
risky; and although politics have generally followed an increasingly secular 
course, it is appropriate to cite the case of Philip IV of Spain to sense the diffi- 
culties — and to see a poignant misreading of the causes of Spain’s downfall. 
When Philip IV took the field in 1643, he wrote to Sor Maria, a mystic and abbess 
with whom he corresponded regularly: 


The Portuguese rebels still raid the frontiers of Portugal, acting against 
God and their natural sovereign. Affairs in Flanders are in great 
extremity, and there is a risk of a rising unless God will intervene in my 
favor; ... The necessities, of course, are numerous and great; but I must 
confess that it is not that which distressed me most, but the certain 
conviction that they all arise from my having offended Our Lord. As He 
knows, I earnestly wish to please Him and to fulfil my duty in all things; 
and I desire that, if by any means you arrive at a knowledge of what it is 
His holy will that I should do to placate Him, You will write me here, 
for I am very anxious to do right, and I do not know in what I err.‘ 


*Quoted in Trevor Davies, Spain in Decline, 1621-1700. London, 1957, p. 62. 
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Only greater attention to the economic vicissitudes of Spain could have prevented 
the rapid decline of that realm. : 


Despite such ambiguous cases as that of Philip IV, there is nothing wrong 
with the generalization that Europe has gone through a period of greater 
secularization since the seventeenth century. This process of change, the 
intellectual historian would claim, is both a restriction and a concentration on 
natural description which at least initially did not demand more than a Descartes- 
like nod to Providence. Explicit unbelief was one by-product, probably most 
pronounced among the intelligentsia of the eighteenth century. More important 
was the growth of what we call toleration, that is, the spread of the idea that a 
man’s religion was principally a concern for the man and his God or gods, not for 
human relations. This toleration may have been the result of certain persecuted 
Christians fighting other Christians or the result of even more mundane and 
cynical moves in politics and economics. Even the Jew obtained some liberties 
in this process. Yet all the conditions mentioned earlier come rushing to the front 
again, for who can listen to Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis without thinking in 
religious terms? David Hume seems remote indeed at that moment. 


So far, working on the broadest canvas, we have detected only limited effects 
of Christianity in modern history. The red flag of the revolutionaries, the green 
flag of the peasants seeking emancipation, the stripes and bars of the national 
sovereign states: none of these flags bear the cross on a field of gold or white. 


Nor does that murky development labelled the Industrial Revolution owe much 
to Christian doctrine. By and large Christianity in its ecclesiastical or formal 
dress has lost most of its effect in modern history when compared with 1300. 
There are pockets of history where this is not so (for example the attack of the 
churches on the slave trade in Britain, though not here — not even in some cases 
in 1958); but our civilization has become predominantly secular in its group 
approach to life. 


Yet there are other senses in which the effect of Christianity on modern 
history has not disappeared. Throughout the history of the West Christianity has 
insisted on charity, the inviolability of things spiritual, and the transcendent 
quality of the individual.’ These ideas have not disappeared. For instance the 
welfare state is both the product of political pressures exerted upon the con- 
centrated power accumulated by the modern state and the product of the Christian 
belief that the misfortunes of others deserve commiseration. The idea of Christian 
charity has worked so effectively as a leaven that it can be thoroughly secularized 
in a united fund appeal. References to things spiritual has restrained many govern- 
ments from greater despotism. Even the anarchists, many of them excellent 
Christians, could rally support to their ideas on the basis that it was proper for men 


‘Herbert Butterfield, History and Human Relations, London: Macmillan, 1951, p. 152. 
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to criticize the forms of society. How much of our opposition to totalitarianism 
depends on the residue of belief in the spiritual freedom of the individual ? 
Finally, yoked with this belief is the cry for freedom for the man who must 
consider his life in two dimensions — the mundane and the supranatural. Sir 
Thomas More may have been a fool to lose his head, but his act demonstrated 
a freedom of choice that is undeniable. Christianity still lies at the heart of this 
kind of surprise in modern history. 


IV 


Buried in these observations may be a kind of lesswn most pertinent to a 
conclusion. Where Christians in their official capacity as Christians have failed 
to bring about the peaceable kingdom, Christianity has nonetheless quietly made 
its contribution to Western civilization. Where the Papacy failed when ostensibly 
enjoying greatest power before 1815, the Papacy in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries has succeeded in recovering intellectual prestige and religious vigor 
precisely because it has been relieved of territorial involvement. Where 
Protestants failed to set up ideal communities on the frontier, Protestant ideas 
have secured responsibility in public affairs in towns and states which as 
theocracies would never have extended such liberty. 


It is with these thoughts in mind that last year scholars, discussing whether 


European unity should rest on religious conformity of some sort as the necessary 
counterweight to communist uniformity, generally rejected such an approach. If I 
understand their argument correctly, it is that the duality which Christianity 
expresses constitutes not only a characteristic of Western civilization but also a 
main strength of the Christian religion itself. 


The role of Christianity in modern history has been greatest when the 
Christian has sought not the pragmatically impossible but the intermediate 
measures of improvement which his Christianity suggests. Limited though the 
purchase of Christianity on modern history may be, it still lends an undeniable 
quality to the lives of men. 
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Concerning the Christian Attitude 
toward Law 


JACQUES ELLUL 


Law is part of the whole which the Bible calls the world. To determine the 
Christian attitude in regard to law we must define the relations between the Church 
and the world. Perhaps in this connection we may be allowed to recall some 
well known ideas. But it is important to have our data clear if we are to 
progress further. 


I. The Relation between the Church and the World 


In the situation created by the fall, the world is at the same time the totality 
of powers which are in rebellion to God and all that radically sinful man can 
create and invent. Just as no man is exempt from sin, so nothing that he is able 
to create is beyond the realm of sin. The world belongs to the Prince of this 
World. And if God has so loved the world — it is not because the world is good 
or merited it but precisely because the world is lost, rebellious, and evil. Since 
the power of the devil is circumscribed by death, everything which constitutes this 
world is destined to die. 


In the middle of this world, God in Jesus Christ institutes the Kingdom of 
Heaven which is hidden in the world. The Church is one of the signs of this 
Kingdom of Heaven and ought to be the agent and manifestation of it. The 
Church, like each Christian, is therefore in the world but ought not to be of the 
world according to the essential teaching of Jesus Christ. It is a new kingdom 
which is inaugurated, a creation which escapes the Prince of this world. The 
Church cannot adopt any of the world, cannot accept any of it, and ought not 
in any way to adapt itself to this world because she cannot receive except from 
her Lord, and she must not adapt herself except to the will of the Lord. But on 
the other hand the Church cannot be absolutely separated from the world; she 
cannot withdraw into herself, establish a clear-cut frontier between the lost world 
and the saved Church, she must not establish herself in a closed society (only her 


Dr. Jacques Ellul is Professor of Law at the University of Bordeaux, France. His 
article was prepared for the study of delegates to the National Conference on Christianity 
and Law, Chicago, September 7-10, 1958, and continues the discussion of these questions on 
the basis of the special issue of The Christian Scholar, September 1957, on the theme, 
“Christian Faith and Human Law.”’ The article was translated by Mrs. Jacques Bossiére of 
Yale University. Professor Ellul has written Le Fondement théologique du Droit and The 
Presence of the Kingdom. 
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Lord makes of her a community) or be preoccupied with her own moral purity 
or her spiritual growth (only her Lord purifies and strengthens). She must relate 
herself to the world. She is instituted to be in the midst of the world as the light 
in the darkness, the leaven in the dough, etc. She must be spread throughout the 
world. The relation between the Church and the world is indispensable: if it 
doesn’t exist, the world left to itself is irrevocably lost in the darkness. But the 
Church withdrawn into herself no longer has any meaning because then she 
betrays the work of her Lord. 


There cannot be therefore, between the Church and the world, either 
separation or confusion. The answer is not to condemn the world, nor for the one 
to adapt to the other. This is true of the Church and of each Christian. On the 
personal level it is no truer to divide life into two parts (a professional and 
active, etc. and a religious and contemplative) than it is to consider that all life is 
“Christian” (for example we cannot either identify the profession of a lawyer with 
a Christian “vocation” or establish a modus vivendi between the demands of the 
profession and the demands of faith). Actually in the plan of God the world and 
the Church do not exist except by one another and for one another, but each with 
its singularity and its independence. Let us remember that after the judgment 
in the new creation there will be no more world, but neither will there be a 
Church. 


It is therefore impossible to create a “Christian society’ — a Christendom. 


The Christian society will only exist in the Kingdom of God. On earth in our 
day society is always the human form of the world with all which constitutes it: 
economics, history, sciences, arts, etc. A Christian society would suppose that all 
its members were fully converted, and much more, that each had reached the full 
stature of Christ. Now this is totally impossible. Jesus Christ himself told us 
clearly that Christians will always be a small group in the world. They are the 
leaven and not the dough, they are the salt and not the meat. Every society that 
has claimed to be Christian (the Byzantine, the Western Medieval, the Puritan 
society) has never been able to be certain of the conversion of all its members; 
they have had to call on the law, on public morality, on constraint. They have 
imposed by force a belief or a behavior. They have substituted the kingdom of 
legalism and of sanction for the Kingdom of love (which is contrary to 
Christianity). They have made non-Christian man adopt a Christian way of life, 
to pretend; they have encouraged hypocrisy. This comes from the error which 
consists in believing that it is “natural” to be Christian. From the biblical point 
of view the world ought to be the world, and society should not play the game 
of being the Chuch or a Kingdom of God on earth. Composed as it is of sinful 
men, it ought to be the manifestation of it. This way, things are honest. 


For the same reason the State cannot be Christian. It is not required either 
to spread the faith, nor even to see to it that the Christian way of life is followed, 
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nor to defend the interests and the power of the Church or to obey the will of the 
Church. On the one hand it may be made up of Christian magistrates who look 
at political and legal questions in a certain way, from a certain point of view. 
On the other hand, to be conformed to the plan of God, it must fulfil a certain 
function that God assigns (order, organization, the balance of individual interests, 
the protection of persons, peace, etc.) so that the life of man may be practically 
possible. In doing this there can be nothing officially Christian, but it is in any 
case much more conformed to the rule of God than when it makes use of the 
sword to compel men to become Christians. Finally, this State must not exceed 
the limits imposed by God, that is, it must not in any case assume a religious 
function. The State must be rigorously secular. It must respect all beliefs, 
imposing none. The State must not require worship for itself or for the idols it 
creates (the Communist state for example — or for Christianity either). But for 
this very reason it must maintain the freedom of the Church to preach because in 
the last analysis it is only in maintaining this freedom to preach that the State 
has its basis of authority over us. 


Reciprocally, this society of sinful men and this secular State ought to be 
taken with the utmost seriousness by Christians. The world has to be taken 
absolutely seriously, not because it offers any kind of interest in itself, but because 
it is the place chosen by God for the Incarnation of His Son Jesus Christ. For 
the same reason society is the place where Christians have to translate their faith. 
The world is the place in which the Word of God was spoken. Likewise society 
is the place where the Gospel has to be preached — there and nowhere else. In 
order that the Incarnation has some significance it must be brought to pass where 
there is no confusion between Grace and Nature. In order that the Word of God 
transmitted by men be taken seriously it must bring about a dialogue with that 
which is not the Word of God. It is that which is not akin to us which we are 
called to love. And so it is essential to the Christian viewpoint that society be not 
Christian and that the State be secular but at the same time supported, sustained, 
enlightened, and loved by the Church. 


The relation is necessarily a relation of “tension.” Between the World and 
the Kingdom of Heaven, between the Church and the State, between Christians 
and Society, there is a relation between powers, a dialogue between persons, there 
is a tension between demands which are contradictory but which have to be 
maintained till the day of the Decision of God. Such is the meaning of the idea that 
every act of God is an event, The question is not of an organization. The 
Incarnation was an event in the World. Grace is an event in the life of man. 
And Revelation is always an event. It is never a matter of an organization, a 
theology, an administration, etc. It is not possible to create either a social system 
or a system of thought where God is not in the picture (and in a prominent place), 
where God is a neuter object that we would put in the place that suits us. God is 
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the Living God, The tension created by this fact is best expressed as the tension 
between reality and truth. And the latter must be constantly re-evaluated. We 
must accept the totality of the Real as the absolute of the True which puts us in 
a situation of conflict. 


There can be no solution for this conflict and this tension (which however man 
including the Christian seeks constantly; for indeed to live like this is not pleasant). 
On the one hand the Christian cannot bring a judgment of condemnation or 
rejection against the real (it is only God who can reserve for Himself the right to 
judge), nor can he proceed by means of ethics to a clear institutional and objective 
division between what is good and bad. (This question is put to each Christian 
for himself.) On the other hand the Christian is not obliged to try to establish 
a compromise between the diverse elements, to mix one part Revelation with one 
part Science, to confuse human ethics with the Christian life, etc. You can’t 
disentangle yourself by a Christian philosophy or by a Christian ethic, etc. You 
must in this connection remind yourself that nothing can be “Christian” except 
man. Things, ideas, or institutions cannot be “Christian” because it is for men 
that Jesus Christ died. Everything that might seem to be a solution to the tension 
results really only in destroying reality and adulterating truth. It is always more or 
less the desire to assimilate the Christian Revelation with “religious” and with 
“spiritual values.” Now the first thing that a Christian ought to understand is 
precisely that Revelation is in no way a religion. And when Christianity becomes 
religion it betrays the will of God. Revelation convicts all religions of falsehood 
and idolatry, just as the Holy Spirit convicts all spiritual values of vanity. 


In the situation the attitude toward society and all its forms which is required 
of the Christian is an attitude of realism. (I do not mean metaphysical realism 
or the realism of politicians and businessmen). The Christian must see reality as it 
is and take it for what it is. That is exactly the necessary counterpart of his 
understanding of Revelation and the Life of Faith. The incarnation must take 
place not in the ideas and the imagination of the world but in its reality. The 
Christian must in no way yield to an idealism which disfigures the Real, 
embellishes it, and permits him to believe in the goodness of man, in the intrinsic 
justice of society, in progress, etc. All that in the long run ends by making non- 
sense of the cross of Jesus Christ. Because if the situation of man was not “as 
bad as that” (as all idealism says) then why was it necessary for the Son of God 
to have died ? The Christian must see the reality of society and of man in their 
most concrete and practical image, without illusion and without judgment, without 
attention, but with love. And this reality, seen as it is, takes on all its values and 
its significance when the Christian puts it in the context of what the Bible says 
of this reality, of man and of the world. Think of the crudity of the prophets’ 
realism. It is only if one considers it, analyses it, and understands in this way the 
reality of the political, social, and economic and moral life that surrounds us, that 
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we can begin to see what forgiveness of sins and the love of God really means. 
And it is also in considering this objective reality that we can take seriously the 
commandment of love. Finally, Christians are the only people able to look on 
this reality in all its crudity without despair because they know that this reality 
is not the last word, that everyone who passes through it is already pardoned, and 
that his rebellion is already conquered in Jesus Christ. Of course we do not mean 
that realism should be the totality of human behavior! But it is an indispensable 
part of it, and if we, refer to it, it is because it is so easily forgotten and it is 
necessary to remember it for the reflections we will make later on Law. And so the 
Christian has to be the one who on the one hand looks upon this reality (and sees 
it in the light of the Revelation) and on the other hand strives to understand as 
profoundly as possible the word of God, and who lives and acts in knowledge of 
this double truth, in the tension between these two poles. 


This tension will not be resolved until the end of the world. at the time 
of the New Creation. At that day reality will be reintegrated in Truth. All 
history and all the works of men will be summed up in Jesus Christ. Then will 
come the solution of all the insoluble problems posed by the “Event” in the 
“Institution.” But we must not act as if this day had come already nor arrange 
it to our convenience. We can only, in regard to this end, give prophetic signs 
today of what may be then, acknowledging that God alone can transform a human 
act into a prophetic sign. 


These are, I think, the broad lines of the framework in which the problem of 


Law is set. 
Il. Law 


I will not go into what has already been written on this problem, for instance 
by Mr. Stringfellow * with whom I am in complete agreement and by myself’ on 
the theological foundations of law. I will try to take the subject a little further. 


Errors of the Theory of Natural Law 


We should perhaps recall that the theory of natural law is not at all Christian 
in spite of a quasi unanimity among theologians since St. Augustine which has 
misled the Church in this direction. Biblically, no textual agreement enables 
us to speak of natural law. Only Romans 2:14 may allow us perhaps to see some 
allusion to it, without however giving us any precise details. All the conception of 
Law in the Old Testament is opposed to this idea. Theologically, the structure 
of natural law rests on a philosophy which seeks to find an agreement between the 


*William Stringfellow, ‘‘The Christian Lawyer as a Churchman,” The Christian Scholar, 
vol. 40, no. 3 (September 1957), pp. 211-237. 

?Jacques Ellul, Le Fondement théologique du Droit. Neuchatel: Delachaux and 
Niestlé, 1946. 
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data of the world and the theological data. This presupposes or leads to three 
serious errors: in all formulations of natural law, Jesus Christ never enters the 
question. In this structure it is not really clear what is the place of God’s action 
accomplished in Jesus Christ. Neither the Incarnation nor the Death nor the 
Resurrection have any relation to the theory of natural law: we find ourselves 
therefore before a Christianity without Jesus Christ. 


Secondly, we end by eliminating the doctrine of justification because in fact 
this doctrine destroys any claim of man to know Justice by himself, still less to 
bring it about. If it is true that God alone is just, that He does not confer on man 
his Justice, except in justifying him, and that He does not impart to man the 
knowledge of His work of Justice except as He reveals it to him, then this means 
that man knows nothing of Justice beyond this and that he has no Justice inscribed 
in his nature. The doctrine of Natural Law is one aspect of the heresy which 
affirms a harmony between Grace and Nature, in giving validity to this. 


The third error is an error of method: it is the transposition of the theological 
to the philosophical, that is, the transformation of the living Event, of Love and 
Grace, into the principle of a system and an elaboration of an explanation. It 
means using the Revelation for the satisfaction of man who crystallizes and makes 
it static in order to introduce it into his system, thus taking away all its value. 


Finally, one more question: the advocates of the doctrine of Natural Law 
believe in the existence of a nature of man (Mr. Stumpf ®* is always talking about 
“the essential nature of man”). But where do they get it from, those who would 
have us believe in it? If it depends on a philosophical concept (which is after all 
at the base of the idea of Natural Law with Aristotle and the Stoics), we must 
admit that modern philosophy (Existentialism, phenomenologism) rejects this 
concept, and there would perhaps be a reason for revising the question. If it is 
an idea drawn from the Sciences (psychology, history, sociology for instance), 
here too we must be very careful, because it is precisely these same sciences which 
half a century ago affirmed the existence of this human nature and which deny it 
today. Modern psychology and history now no longer admit the idea of a 
permanent, stable, etc., “nature” of man. And if we claim to find this idea of 
human nature in the Bible, we will not dispute the fact itself (although this 
conception does not spring very clearly from Biblical texts), but we will hold to the 
idea that the Bible is our decisive norm in this argument. But this implies that 
we must accept the Bible too in the other fields, that is, in that which concerns 
law. Now the Bible says nothing to us of Natural Law. So if we base our idea of 
a nature of man on the Bible, we cannot prove the existence of a Natural Law. 


And so it would seem that this notion of Natural Law would have to be 


*Samuel E. Stumpf, “‘Theology and Jurisprudence,’ The Christian Scholar, vol. 40, no. 3 
(September 1957), pp. 169-193. 
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radically rejected, and it does not give us any solution to the problems of Law 
for Christians. 


Consequences of Christian Realism 


We must think also about the consequences with respect to law of an attitude 
of Christian realism. Inasfar as it is realism, we are lead to the elimination of 
idealism — one of whose aspects is natural law: we will not find it there. We 
should notice that this leads us to consider that the real problem is not that of 
the doctrines on law but of law itself, in its existence. The temptation of theo- 
logians and philosophers is to reduce the argument to an argument of doctrines 
and of ideas. They discuss Natural Law, positivism, as well as historicism 
(Savigny) or legal Romanticism or the Marxist theory of Law. These theories are 
no doubt very interesting, but they are never more then theory, that is, the 
reflection of reality, tentative in their explanation. The really important question 
is not to be found at the level of theory but at the level of reality. The question 
then is not “what should be our position in the face of positivism or his- 
toricism ?” but rather “what should we be in the face of the legal fact?” We 
must realize that it is at this level that we find again the truth of Christianity: 
because it is not a doctrine to oppose to another doctrine; it is a living reality 
— Incarnation, Salvation, Grace, and if all that is not lived, it is nothing. To 
the extent that Revelation is a way of existing for God, it is related to the 
reality of the creation and not the idea. And so to pose the problem of a 
discussion of theories of Law is to pose a false problem as far as Law is 
concerned. This debate has no interest except for its relation to the man of our 
time who believes in these theories and wants to apply them, but that is another 
problem altogether. 


Realism leads us to consider that Law is the Law as it actually exists. 
This evidence is denied however by many Christians. They too often think of 
Law as they would like it to be, or else they set the criteria of what Law ought 
to be, ideal contents, perfect models, an objective of Law (whether this begins 
with the Decalogue or Natural Law or the demands of love, etc.), and they make 
an ethical judgment on the laws, saying: ‘what corresponds to our criteria is 
Law; that which does not correspond to them may be enacted by the state, but 
it is not Law.’ We are thus led to eliminate from Law all legal organization for 
primitive people (which obviously violates the Law of God). and for modern 
times the Communist law, the Hitlerian law, etc, These are Non-Droit. It 
should be noted that we are in this way expelling from the sphere of law three 
quarters of humanity. We should likewise note that by doing this the Christian 
takes the same attitude of every doctrinaire: the Communist considers in the 
same way that all that is not proletarian is not Law. The Christian attitude 
consists on the contrary in considering that Law is that which exists as Law in 
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each people, in each nation: that which is considered as such by men (natural !) 
whatever its contents may be. This results finally in the strict theological 
position which denies Natural Law and declares that Christian Law does not 
exist, and it tends to create a more open and liberal attitude toward human and 
social reality in its fullness. On the other hand we must realize that this attitude 
is the only one which allows us validly to put to ourselves the problem of Law 
for the Christian life. It is too easy to condemn and to expel from the sphere 
of Law that which does not suit us. There is after all a problem only because 
Law is not half-way between earth and heaven but it is a part of the world and of 
society, is one of the expressions of it, and gives it form. But this form does 
not come from God; it is purposefully established by man. It is then that the 
relation is established between the Justice of God and this Order, between the 
Truth of God and this Reality, between the Christian life and this social 
structure, and we can examine this relation truly only in the measure that we 
examine Law in its concrete reality. 


Realism leads us finally to admit that it is unthinkable to found a legal 
system on Christian love or to translate Christian love into the formulas of Law. 
We are here in the presence of two unassimilable dimensions. Law which is thus 
valid for non-Christians cannot contain in its definition any inspiration or 
significance from the mystery of God. It is not made for that, its end is not to 
express the love of God. (It is converted man and the Church who are expressly 
charged with that). And its nature which regulates and orders is contrary to 


liberty and the spontaneity of the love of God. It is certain that a Christian 
may apply Law in a spirit of love and with the idea of witnessing to the love 
of God, but it is quite another thing from believing in the possibility of 
demonstrating this love in the rule of Law itself. 


The Secular Character of Law 


We said that the State and Society must be secular, and Law that is an 
expression of one or the other must be likewise secular. This means first of all 
that Law should be valid for all those who have not the discrimination to 
distinguish between legal systems, between men. It means as well that it has 
not supreme religious value, that it does not express Justice in itself, that it should 
not be compared with a superhuman authority. Law is a collection of human 
laws made by men and applied by men. Here we find ourselves on solid 
Christian ground: the struggle against idols. There is an idolatry of Law, as 
of the State, which is exactly like the idolatry of the time of the prophets. When 
Law takes on an ultimate value no pluralism is any longer possible (even if it 
is a question of liberal Law), and no diversity is possible, the absolute character 
of Law leading to the absolute affirmation of its value and to authoritarianism. 
Secular Law is necessarily a Law restored to the modest position of servant of 
the human Order, it must be a truly liberal Law, a Law which tolerates diversity. 
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From here on the struggle which the Christian jurist is involved in so that Law 
may be secular becomes a struggle for tolerance which is one of the marks of 
charity. But this is not so that Law may correspond to a predetermined and 
Christian scheme. It is in order to prevent the deification of the Law, as of the 
State, and so to prevent its absolutism. 


This secular character implies too that this Law does not have much to do 
with the Decalogue or with the Law of the Kingdom of Heaven such as Jesus 
Christ gave us to understand it. It is not a divine Law, but a human. How 
could we require of men who are not Christian that they be capable of form- 
ulating into legal rules that which belongs to the Revelation of God? How 
could we admit that the Law of the Kingdom (which is exactly the inverse of 
all “normal” Laws, of all ordinary conduct) the expression of faith and of the 
love of Christ, of the New Life, should become in any way at all the inspiration 
of a Law which cannot express the faith of humanity in Jesus Christ but only its 
need of a certain order and peace and of a certain mutual balance called Justice, 
without which man cannot live. 


The Significance of Law 


The Law of men has not always the same significance, depending on whether 
men are Christian or not. For the non-Christian, Law corresponds as we have 
just said to a very concrete need for order, peace, and balance. Man can only 


subsist if society is organized in the most healthy way possible. Man knows 
this and Law is his creation to this end. But it also is the expression of a certain 
desire for perfection (law, ideal stability), for permanence in time (a foothold in the 
future) and for Justice (for even if man is unaware of the meaning of the word, 
even if he cannot define it, he feels this need in himself). Law appears then not 
only as utility but as value because it expresses the effort of man towards an ideal 
spiritual goal. For Christians the utility of Law ought to be fully recognized and 
it cannot be minimized. But the idea of “value” does not mean anything. This 
attempt of man, just as that of his creation of religions, cannot end, because in a 
certain way it is one of them — the will to return to the Garden of Eden; it is an 
attempt to usurp that which belongs only to God. This desire which is at the heart 
of man is finally a desire for Peace and for Justice: now Peace and Justice are 
never conquered by man, they are never constructed by him and his own strength, 
but they are given in Jesus Christ. When man seeks to create them by Law he loses 
his way on closed paths. 


But set in the perspective of Jesus Christ, Law does not have a simply 
utilitarian value for Christians. On one hand indeed, it is linked henceforth to 
the Justification in Jesus Christ; on the other hand it is destined for the Final 
Judgment. Thus human law must be seen by the Christian as included between 
the Cross and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ and as relating the one to the 
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other. Law takes its significance in the Justification. It is because man 1s 
justified in Jesus Christ and by Him that his desire for Justice does not fall into 
nothingness forever but is accomplished: for this desire is always that of My 
justification in the last analysis, and here in the death of Jesus Christ I am 
proclaimed justified. From now on all Law which ends in the affirmation of 
Justification is a reflection (deformed, crude, incomprehensible for all others than 
Christians) of the Justice of God in Jesus Christ. At the other extreme this Law 
is destined like all the works of men to be caught up by God, destined to the 
summing up of all things in Christ when He will come in His Glory. Man-made 
Law, all Law in which man has expressed his expectation of Justice and His hope 
of peace or of order, all Law which has tried to establish this on earth without 
succeeding, is destined to this “consummation,” not because it would have been 
actually just and in accordance with the will of God, but because God forgives 
this work of man when He gives His grace to man. And so Law placed under 
this promise takes on a new value: it is a waiting place for man situated in the 
entredeux of time. From this perspective Law appears as an element in Reality. 
This Reality can never be the Truth, but it seeks to be, and it becomes Truth in the 
New Creation of God. Thus the concrete Reality of the Law can never express 
Justice though it may try to, and Law will be the full Justice when it is summed 
up in Christ, when Reality will be conjoined with Truth. 


The Value of Law 


lf such ought to be the Christian understanding of Law, then they must take 
seriously all legal trials of men, whether or not they are contrary to the Christian 
morality or the demands of God. All Law takes its significance in its relation 
to the double element we were talking about earlier which determines it without 
belonging to it. It is not therefore essentially a question of raising an ethical 
problem in relation to this Law but only in knowing if and in what measure it is 
controlled in this entredeux of time. All Law has a relative value, a humble, 
restricted value; it is a servant, in second place, but all Law received from God 
has a secret value in Jesus Christ. We can never consider Law as having no value 
or as being without importance, etc. Nor is it right to ennoble this Law, to wish 
for it a sovereign position, sharing in the nature of God. The Christian faith 
ought to teach us to consider humble things important and to know how to do the 
little things: every struggle for Justice, whatever is the cause of it and the form 
of it (including the Communist) is both relative and yet nevertheless essential. 
Every attempt to find a liveable Order for man is at the same time unsatisfactory 
and precious. That is why Christians have no need of the evidence of a legal 
absolute to participate in this search and in this solution, but not in the static 
attitude of satisfaction. It is necessarily a matter of a Law which is in perpetual 
creation, and Christians ought to be in some way the “demanding conscience’’ of 
existing Law. They ought to approach it critically, not with a view to destroying 
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it and paralysing it but with a view to its evolution, to expressing new perspectives. 
The problem is never that of achieving progress in the Law or of bringing it near 
to an ideal Law but rather of preventing it from stopping in the satisfaction of a 
finished system which stops because it has expressed at a given moment the 
collective ideal of Justice. The Christian ought to know that the legal forms are 
not immutable, and he ought to promote their evolution for the cause of Justice 


itself. 


The Tension 


We are not required to admit every legal system and give it authority. We 
have tried already to show how the relation between the Church and the World 
is a relation of tension. It is exactly the same thing here. But how are we 
going to express this tension in relation to Law? In any case the elementary form 
of it is the dialogue: dialogue in itself, the dialogue of the Christian jurist and 
the non-Christian jurist, between the Christian and the authorities, between the 
Christian and those responsible for the creation of the Law. But again it is not 
a question of judging what the non-Christian does on a moral basis nor of 
imposing on the legislator “Christian Laws.” What is the Christian to say then 
in this dialogue ? Let us take a few examples. 


It is the Christian better than anyone else who ought to know the unique 
value of each man because Jesus Christ died for each of us. For this reason 
we must defend man and obtain respect for him. We cannot be content with 
respect only for some men (the good ones!) or for a part of man (his body or 
his wealth) but rather for Everything and Every man. Now experience shows us 
that no system with even the very best intentions succeeds in assuring this respect, 
protection, and defense of everything. There is always “the part in the shadow.” 
There is always the Bourgeois, the Negro, the Fascist, or the Communist who does 
not deserve to be protected or respected. For this very reason the Christian must 
constantly renew the demand. And he cannot be content with statements of 
principle but with the practical application of this respect. We should note in this 
regard another application of Christian realism. Because he cares about the real 
condition of his neighbor, the Christian jurist cannot be satisfied with laws and 
principles. He must above all examine the application and the concrete implica- 
tions. We know in fact that there can be laws which theoretically satisfy Justice but 
which do not work out in practice. If we limit ourselves for instance to examining 
the Soviet constitution or the legislation of the Church in Hungary, we may have 
the feeling of a completely just law. We have to look at the practice. Let us be 
careful that it is exactly the same in our Western democracies. Respect for man 
must be observed in concrete situations and not in words. But at the present time 
this is scarcely observed except by Christians. 


Another example is that of the responsibility of man. The Christian must 
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affirm that man is capable of responsibility and ought to be placed in conditions 
such as will enable him to exercise this responsibility. But the general evolution 
of Law runs counter to this (principally in Western Europe and in the Communist 
world). This is found at very different levels and presents itself under very 
different forms. Among many other aspects we should note the growing inter- 
vention of the State, in help of a social or economic character which diminishes the 
sense of responsibility. In the same way in penal law the guilty party is more and 
more treated as irresponsible: the whole theory consists in saying that the guilty 
man is a sick man, socially maladjusted, but it means that man is after all irres- 
ponsible, and from the point of view of the Christian faith this is certainly 
disputable. Also we must take account of the fact that certain technical progress 
has a destructive effect on responsibility which is related to the capacity for 
personal judgment and for reflection: television is certainly this type of thing. 
We have not time here to develop this enormous question. These are only 
problems we would like to suggest. 


Finally a last example. The Christian is called by his Lord to love his 
neighbor. On the legal level this means that in practice he will help legally those 
who have need of help. But this should go much further in the dialogue with 
authority. Authority does not spontaneously hear the demand of the weak and 
the humble and of those who have no means to make themselves heard. 
Authority does not of its own accord take care for the needs of the poor and the 
powerless. But our Lord calls us to be always on the side of the “have nots”’ 
and of the humble. The Christian jurist has a very special vocation to represent 
these poor people before the authorities, not only as individuals but collectively — 
that is to say, he must express publicly the needs, appeals, and claims of all 
those who in our society cannot express themselves, cannot make themselves 
heard, either because they have no money or because they are not numerous 
enough or because they are not organized. He must be their interpreter to those 
in power, he must be their ambassador. This means that he must first of all be 
very sensitive to all the poorness (to see it when other men forget it) and then 
have enough courage to give it expression. He must in this dialogue bring the 
State or the authorities to take useful measures so that the voice of the poor people 
may be heard and recognized. (He must not for example trust to the fact that they 
have electors to satisfy their capacity for expressing themselves.) 


We could take many other examples of this attitude of the Christian jurist 
in this dialogue and of his participation in a Law of which he knows at the same 
time the limitations and the significance. In reality this ought to be accomplished 
in relation to the particular facts of each milieu and each country, and it is 
important especially that the jurist, like all other Christians, give proof of a great 
deal of imagination, inventiveness, and initiative in order to discover ever new 
forms for working out their vocation which should never succumb to a stereotype; 
and all formulas make a theory static. 
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Random Report 
on the Ann Arbor Conterence 


CHAD WALSH 


The writers who contributed chapters to the recent book, Religion and the 
State University, were invited to attend the National Consultative Conference 
which celebrated a hundred years of student religious work at the University 
of Michigan. We had no official responsibilities. Except for participating in one 
or other of the small discussion groups and attending lectures, we were free to 
roam the corridors and strike up conversations with the impressive array of 
presidents, vice-presidents, deans, trustees, directors of religious activities, 
chaplains, and the other members of a conference notable for numbers, geogra- 
phical spread, and plain variety. 

The conference will be systematically reported in many journals. My only 
hope here is to set down in frankly impressionistic fashion how it struck me. 
This is necessarily a limited viewpoint. It is based more on trying to use my 
antennae than systematically adding up official pronouncements. 

The most striking thing about the conference is that it took place. Those 
who believe that university education without religion is a logical contradiction 
have long suffered from a bad inferiority complex and a sense of frustration. That 
metaphorical “wall of separation” has hypnotized their eyes so that they have 
often come to regard state universities as bewitched and bedeviled terrain, super- 
naturally protected against the encroachments of faith. Actually, while the breast- 
beating and lamentations have been going on, one state campus after another 
has proved anything out impregnably hostile. A varied pattern has evolved so 
that religion and higher education have come together in a working relationship. 
Sometimes this has taken the form of separate departments of religion. At other 
times denominations have been encouraged to set up schools, and the university 
has granted academic credit. A frequent arrangement has been the creation of 
religion courses in various departments — English, psychology, sociology, etc. 
And almost everywhere the denominational centers have flourished, often with the 
benign recognition of president and dean. The wall of separation has long been 
a myth (perhaps it was always one), but like most myths it has longevity. The 
first and obvious value of the Ann Arbor conference was the spectacle of a great 
state university summoning such a meeting and doing it with pomp and splendor. 

Two of the addresses in particular helped to strengthen the mood of newly- 
discovered confidence. The first was by Herman E. Wornom, Secretary General 


Dr. Chad Walsh is Professor of English at Beloit College. He has written Behold 
the Glory, Campus Gods on Trial, Eden Two-Way (poems), and other books. 
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of the Religious Education Association. He strongly urged an “intelligent dialogue 
about ultimate questions” on the university campus. To achieve this, he advocated 
that varying religious positions be taught by men who personally believe in them; 
that students be offered a chance to take courses in Bible and basic Jewish, 
Protestant, and Roman Catholic theology; that the epistemology of religious truth 
be laid open to examination and debate; and that academic freedom exist as 
completely for professors of religion as for teachers in any other discipline. 

Secretary Wornom’s address laid down a basic program and was imbued with 
the confidence that no insuperable legal barrier stands in the way. The other 
address which markedly contributed to the mood of confidence was that of 
Professor Paul Kauper of the University of Michigan law school. He demonstrated 
with impressive learning that the “wall of separation” has never in fact kept state- 
supported universities from giving due recognition to religion, so long as they 
observe certain safeguards: the courses should be elective; no one faith should 
have an inner track; the aim should be instruction, not indoctrination; the teachers 
should be academically as well qualified as any others. 

The tone of the conference, as one sensed it especially in discussion 
groups and conversations, was Onward Christian (and Jewish) Soldiers. I felt 
that the underlying emphasis at the conference was on the creation of formal 
departments of religion, and that a high-powered drive toward that goal was visibly 
picking up momentum. The time seems to have passed when those concerned 
about religion in the university curriculum will be satisfied with subterfuges, camou- 
flaged under such titles as “The Bible as Literature” and “The Sociology of 
Religious Institutions.” It was not that anyone was crusading to eliminate these 
courses, but the feeling was that they are not enough: a Department of Religion 
should also exist in its own equal right. Prestige was strongly bound up with this 
craving; the old inferiority complex demanded assuagement. 

I come now to my impression of things that were left undone or only done 
superficially and of dilemmas that were bypassed or smoothed over. 

In the first place, the group discussions of student centers seemed desultory 
and at loose ends. Almost everyone was for the centers, and it was evident that 
such centers are bustling enterprises, but there was no clear idea of whether their 
function is mainly social, instructional, or what. The only proposal that seemed 
to strike fire was the suggestion that special housing units be set up for definitely 
committed students so that they could constitute a kind of religious community. 
The “Holy Joe” dangers of this were instantly recognized, but there was a good 
deal of confidence that it would be possible to attract students who were normal 
as well as religious and that they need not become a pious ghetto. The interest 
in this approach grew partly out of an observation repeatedly made that large 
universities are more and more developing their extracurricular social and 
intellectual life in the separate housing units, so that the individual dormitory is 
becoming the meaningful community in student living. 
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A second strong impression is that the Christians were more happy with the 
conference than the Jews were, some of whom appeared a little uneasy at the 
enthusiasm for religion departments and the constant talk about “theology” as 
though it were the essence of religion. I think at times they felt they were 
unintentionally maneuvered into a slightly alien pattern of thought. As one of 
them put it, Judaism is a “sanctified sociology” and is best understood not by a 
formal study of theology but by being a living part of the Jewish community. 

In many of the discussions the question of “instruction” versus “indoctrina- 
tion” came up, but to my knowledge it was never explored at much depth. At 
any rate no one seemed to come up with any clear conclusions. At times we 
talked as though a professor could be a disembodied spirit, presenting Islam and 
the doctrines of his own church with equal sympathy and vigor. At other times 
a cynic might have surmised that our prevailing mood was “Of course, we mustn’t 
indoctrinate — but let’s hope the students get the idea and believe.” I think we 
slipped into doubletalk and doublethink now and then. 

Another murky area of discussion was the slippery one of “values,” as 
frequently contrasted with the pure operations of the intellect. Someone put it 
simply, “Is the university concerned with character-building?” If it is, how does 
religion — as an academic subject or otherwise — fit in? This topic also got 
superficial treatment. Little was said about the values which have to be assumed 
before the intellectual activity can even be undertaken (belief in the value of 
telling the truth, for example). There was often the implication that “values” 
are a desirable icing on top of the intellectual cake. 

Since the spirit of the conference was practical — “Let’s get on with the job” 
— there was a temptation to blur over the genuine, deep, and creative tensions that 
exist between religion and the university. At its heart religion has its own 
internal logic, but not a logic that would be instantly recognized by experts 
in other disciplines. There is real explosiveness inherent in any effort to bring 
religion into genuine dialogue and confrontation with the whole of the university. 
The conference tended to play this down. It is as though we were all un- 
consciously meditating on how we would present our “case” to trustees, presidents, 
and deans, and we wanted to be as reassuring as possible. 

Religion rightfully demands that it be given the status of an academic 
discipline. But it is not just one discipline among many. I wish this had been 
more explicitly recognized and explored. By its very nature, religion peculiarly 
challenges every other subject and is challenged by them. If religion is to offer 
what it genuinely can to the university and is to receive what the total university 
can Offer it, this needs to be acknowledged. We must expect not a cautious truce 
or “live-and-let-live” modus vivendi but earnest and passionate encounters with 
sometimes loud voices and loss of sleep on both sides. We must expect that neither 
religion nor the university as a whole will be left unchanged. 
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In saying all this I am assuming that 
a university is treating religion with as 
much respect as any other subject. 
This involves the hiring of professors 
who are original thinkers and pro- 
ductive scholars, not just teaching 
machines who can transmit predigested 
versions of “the three major faiths.” 
It assumes that the religion department 
will do as much in research as any 
department of comparable size. It also 
assumes, as I have indicated, that 
religion by its very nature will reach to 
influence a multitude of other fields, 
and they in their turn will reach to 
influence religion. It assumes the living 
dialogue, the debate, the confrontation 
at increasing depth. 


This is what I am convinced will 
happen if religion actually achieves 
academic equality. But at the confer- 
ence there were many willing to settle 
for less. They would be content if 
undergraduates had a chance to study 
their particular faith for 6 hours aca- 
demic credit. A kind of college-level 
Sunday school (with academic credit) 
would satisfy many. But that is not 
how religion can best justify its grow- 
ing status on the campus. Only when 
it comes into living and sometimes 
agonizing dialogue with all its academic 
neighbors, with what results no mortal 
can predict, will religion really be doing 
its part and the university really be the 
university. The failure to recognize 
this pointed up my over-all feeling 
about the conference. We were strong 
on planning the practical steps for the 
next stage in the invasion of the state 
campuses. But we left most of the 
basic questions (which will soon 
become very practical questions) for 
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The Christian Teacher 
By Perry D. LeFevre. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958, 176 pages, $2.75. 


What are the distinguishing marks of the Christian teacher? Does the fact 
that a person is a Christian provide any distinctive frame of reference or criteria 
by which his various functions as a teacher may be interpreted and understood? 
It is the central thesis of this book by Perry D. LeFevre, Associate Professor of 
Theology and Education in the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago, that “there is a real difference between a committed Christian teacher and 
secular teacher,” (p. 27) and in eleven short chapters he endeavors to mark off that 
difference as it bears on the Christian teacher’s self-understanding within the 
academic profession, his treatment of the subject-matter of his discipline, his 
teaching methods and his relationship to students, and finally his appreciation of 
the teacher-learning process. On the whole Professor LeFevre deals more with 
pedagogical problems than with theological issues. 


Originally given as lectures to a conference of teachers sponsored by the 
Danforth Foundation, this book is admittedly “suggestive and exploratory” (p. 8). 
Although much has been written in this general area in recent years, these chapters 
may be suggestive to those who are just beginning to consider their role as college 
teachers in the light of their Christian faith. Various responsibilities of the 
teacher are considered in a sensible order and a theological orientation in which 
all of them may be regarded is set forth in somewhat general terms. However it 
is not altogether clear in what sense this book is to be taken as exploratory. It 
may hardly be said to break new ground, either in pedagogy or theology. It does 
dwell with some force on their dialogic relationship, but on the theological side 
particularly it does not point too clearly beyond and beneath. To many persons 
therefore this work may seem lacking in depth or penetration in this respect. 


The Christian teacher, asserts Dr. LeFevre, is to be distinguished from his 
secular colleagues in that he views his professional activity as “a specialized 
ministry,” as 1 vocation under God in Christ. It is firmly maintained at the outset 
that the Christian doctrine of vocation provides the primary mark of the Christian 
teacher. The author then proceeds to show how this ideational or motivational 
uniqueness implies certain observable distinctions in the Christian teacher’s attitude 
toward his discipline and his students. It is assumed throughout that the possession 
of a Christian motivation and orientation should enable the teacher to present 
his subject more adequately and to deal with his students more wisely. 
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In handling the subject-matter of his 
discipline the Christian teacher will 
maintain the highest of scholarly stand- 
ards and avoid propagandizing on 
behalf of Christian faith per se, just 
like his secular colleagues. However 
beyond these he will “play fair” with 
religion and show the relevance of 
religion and religious experience to the 
field of inquiry under discussion, and 
he will maintain the unity of all truth 
in whatever field as “God’s truth,” thus 
pointing to the interrelatedness and 
interdependence of all scholarly en- 
deavor. The Christian teacher relates 
religion to his discipline where it is 
genuinely relevant, and he relates his 
own discipline to others and to religion 
in the belief that “the unity of God and 
the universe implies the unity of all 
knowledge and truth” (p. 32). 


There is further a more significant 
kind of relationship in which theology 
and learning are regarded as in a 
“continuing dialogue,” whereby latent 
or implicit theological issues in the 
assumptions, methodology, and con- 
clusions of the disciplines are exposed 
for analysis and criticism. It is the re- 
sponsibility of every Christian teacher 
to engage in this dialogue of theology 
and learning throughout his activity as 
a scholar and teacher. 


Professor LeFevre proceeds to apply 
these maxims in each of three broad 
areas of the liberal arts curriculum — 
the Humanities, the Social Sciences, 
and the Natural Sciences — using 
literary criticism, psychology, and bio- 
logy respectively for purposes of illus- 
tration. The treatment here is similar 
to that employed in numerous books 
and articles on “religious perspectives” 





but understandably does not probe as 
deeply as those written by specialists in 
the various fields. Nevertheless, in 
stressing the dialogic relationship of 
theology and learning all across the 
curriculum and in emphasizing the 
critical insights of theology, a very basic 
consideration in this whole area is 
illumined for the reader. 


Turning to problems of teaching 
method, Professor LeFevre maintains 
that “probably there are few teachers 
in our colleges and universities who 
have given very much thought to 
teaching method” (p. 89). If the 
Christian teacher is fully to realize his 
ministry he must be seriously con- 
cerned not only with what he teaches 
but how he teaches, how he helps 
his students to learn. Most important, 
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he says, is “to create the most favorable conditions for learning” through mature 
self-understanding, sensitivity to student differences and problems, and through 
engagement of students in the teacher-learning process. 


Effective teaching, particularly as it is understood by the Christian teacher, 
requires awareness that education must involve more than the communication of 
information and that method involves more than technique. “The deeper 
implications of method” point to the necessity of helping students gain an adequate 
sense of their own identities that they may become “centers of freedom and 
love, who can enter into relationships with others freely and in mutual 
respect . . .” (p. 108). This cannot be done in the author’s judgment by an 
authoritarian method of teaching but only through sensitive self-awareness and 
respect for students as persons. 


Three chapters directed to the teacher’s dealing with students in the classroom, 
in counseling situations, and in campus relations develop further the need for 
the Christian teacher to be sensitive to “the total person of the learner.” 
Counseling is upheld as one of the most important aspects of the vocation of the 
Christian teacher: “nowhere else perhaps in his role as a teacher is it possible for 
him to express so directly in action his sense of the meaning of the Christian 
life” (p. 131). Understanding of the total campus community in which the 
student lives and moves is enjoined if the teacher is to relate himself adequately 
to the persons whom he would serve. 


Quite properly the definition of the Christian teacher is not to be construed 
solely in terms of his sense of calling, his treatment of subject matter, or the 
manner in which he regards his students but in terms of the total context in which 
he functions as a person. For whatever reason however, Professor LeFevre has 
seen fit here to limit this total context to the role of teacher-counselor and dealings 
with students. This, it must be said, results in serious omission of any reference 
to the Christian teacher’s relations to his colleagues and to “the administration,” 
relations which at certain times or places can be productive of real tension as well 
as unique opportunity for the Christian teacher. Nor is there reference to the 
matter of aims or practices of institutions which have inevitable bearing upon 
pursuit of a Christian vocation. The academic community and the teacher’s role 
in that community must be seen in terms of several levels or sectors in which he 
must function as a person and as a Christian, and this fact at least deserves some 
recognition in a book of this nature. The Christian teacher must be more than 
discussion leader and counselor. 


However there is another omission which must be regarded of even greater 
consequence in any discussion of the faith and responsibilities of the Christian 
teacher. It is indeed quite surprising to find in this book no mention whatsoever 
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of the Church and of the teacher’s 
relationship to the faith community. 
Surely a strong case can be made for 
partially distinguishing the Christian 
teacher from his secular colleague in 
terms of the former’s acknowledged 
relationship to an historic tradition and 
to a contemporary form or expression 
of that tradition. As noted earlier, 
Professor LeFevre appears largely 
content to mark that distinction in 
terms of motivational and theological 
factors — the sense of calling — and 
this distinction is undeniably real on 
one level of discourse. The Christian 
is called to his task as a teacher, but at 
the same time he is one who gives 
certain expression to that calling, and 
thereby deepens his response, through 
his association with others of similar 
heart and mind. Whether on the 
campus or off, the Christian teacher is 
one who is or should be in some way 
identified with the Church; to speak 
merely of Christian calling and not of 
the Christian community is theologically 
and historically inadequate. 


The fact that the Christian teacher 
may be publicly recognized by his 
association with the Church and thus 
distinguished from secular colleagues 
may sometimes raise peculiar problems 
in relations with certain students and 
faculty. Indeed it may well present 
problems for the Christian teacher him- 
self! All the more reason, it would 
seem, for some discussion of the 
Christian teacher and the Church in this 
volume. 
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The final chapter, entitled “God and the Teacher-Learning Process,” provides 
a summary statement of the central arguments and reiterates the underlying 
assumption that, as “the universal creative power which sustains all things,” 
God is “present” and “seen” in the educational process (p.162). It is in this 
chapter that the author dwells more fully on theological statement than elsewhere, 
as he affirms that the Christian teacher will understand his role and the teacher- 
learning process “by means of the categories of the Christian faith” (p. 145). 
There is hardly any exposition of these “categories” and only subdued reference 
to doctrines which the Christian community over the centuries has held basic to 
the understanding of human existence. The theological orientation presented 
here centers largely in the notion of creativity, and the theistic interpretation is 
broad and general, so that some may feel that even in this elementary exposition 
historic emphases of Christian doctrine are conspicuously neglected. 


It is perhaps not entirely just to criticize work in terms of what it fails to 
discuss, especially when the author declares at the outset that he does not intend 
to “give an exhaustive or inclusive treatment of issues . . . [or] produce a fully 
developed philosophy or theology of higher education” (p. 9). But at the same 
time, inasmuch as in the author’s words “the ultimate criteria” for understanding 
the vocation of the Christian teacher are “theological” (p. 13), one can call for 
greater theological penetration than is here provided. Dr. LeFevre’s discussion of 
“the Christian teacher” deals more with pedagogy than theology. Insofar as 
Christian teachers may be somewhat experienced in pedagogical practice but 
inarticulate in theological understanding, this book cannot be said to speak plainly 
to the greater need. But in steadfastly holding theology and learning together 
in the task of teaching, a note is struck which commends the concern of the 
Christian teacher. 

RICHARD C. GILMAN, 
Executive Director 


National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education. 


WRITING A BOOK ? 


Then you too must have pondered the question, “How can a significant work which is not 
necessarily a candidate for the best-seller list, be published?” 

Our extensive experience in regular commercial and subsidy publishing has made clear to 
us the need for a 100% honest, selective and professional skilled cooperative publisher. 
THIS IS THE FUNCTION WE FULFILL. Our books are handsomely designed, carefully 
edited, and intelligently promoted. Our books sell, not in explosive spurts, but steadily and 
regularly. Our imprint is esteemed by libraries, bookstores, reviewers, and scholars. Send 
your manuscript, fiction or non-fiction, without obligation, for editorial evaluation. 


The American Press, Inc. 


Atten.: MR. LOWELL 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Would you rather live in a world of 


fences or bridges ? 


Fences are hard to keep up in these days, but some 
of us still insist on as much isolation as we can get. 


The most dramatic of the world’s fences is the Iron 
Curtain, but there are others equally damaging. 


There is the fence a man throws up between his in- 
tellectual life and his religious life, clearly marked 
on both sides NO TRESPASSING. 


There is the fence which keeps the theologians 
partitioned off in their own corner of Academia, and 
the rest of us — physicists, historians, psychologists, 
musicians, philosophers, and all — each in our own 
corner. 


There is the fence which divides the “conservative” 
Christians from the “liberals,” in two idea-tight com- 
partments. Especially strong a generation ago, this 
fence has grown rusty in places, but there are many 
on both sides assiduously repairing the weak spots 
which threaten to make communication through the 
barrier possible. 


The Gordon Review, an independent evangelical journal of 


the liberal arts and sciences, is dedicated to removing these fences and 
replacing them with bridges. Though the “liberal” may not turn “conserva- 
tive,” or vice versa, they can at least be on speaking terms! 


Order your trial subscription today for your personal, church, or institu- 
tional library. 


Published quarterly; subscription $2.00 per year: single copy $.75. 


THE GORDON REVIEW, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 





The World's Student Christian Federation has undertaken 
to devote its life and work in the next several years to a 
program called the Life and Mission of the Church Project. 


What is the Project about ? 


a recall to obedience to Jesus Christ, who always 
asks for our obedience at particular times and places. 


a recall to life in the Church, that we take more 
seriously our own church membership and be 
awakened to new concern for unity, extension, and 
renewal of the Church in mission, especially in 
colleges and universities. 


a recall to mission in the world, that we be drawn 
into the mission of the Church which exists in the 
purpose of God for the sake of the world, for the 
sake of the colleges and universities where we are. 


a teaching project, to educate us that we may be- 
come living members of the body of Christ and 
convincing witnesses in the world. 


an ecumenical project, whereby we may enrich each 
other across denominations and continents in re- 
ceiving the new riches in Christ. 


The United Student Christian Council and each of its con- 
stituent movements and agencies have given wholehearted 
endorsement to this project and have agreed upon a common 
emphasis for each of the next four academic years: 
1958-1959 The Biblical Faith and the Calling of the Church 
Today 
1959-1960 The Mission of the Church in All the World 
1960-1961 The Mission of the Church in Higher Education 
1961-1962 The Task of the Church in North America 


For further information write to: United Student Christian Council 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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